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where his weleome has been enthusiastic. His 

mere presence has somehow cleared the air. He 
has the strength of America behind him, and he 
comes aS a man whose views are known by and 
shared by the Western democracies into a world of 
statesmen whose opinions, where they are not definitely 
reactionary, have been, in too many instances, deplor- 
ably shifting and obscure. M. Clemenceau’s action in 
inviting the French League of Nations Association to 
ask kindred bodies to frame a joint memorandum to 
assist the Governments in drawing up peace prelimin- 
aries followed closely on President Wilson’s arrival. 
It marks a welcome change from the day when M. 
Clemenceau, with a sigh, said that he was an old man 
and ought perhaps not to mind a League of Nations 
operating after his death. We may take it that the 
Allied Governments at last realise that, in regard to 
the League of Nations, they have a mandate from the 
world. 


Pviere his WILSON has arrived in France, 


* * XK 


We do not and cannot expect much illumination of 
detail pending negotiations, but there is reason to hope 
that we may shortly hear something more reasonable 
about another matter dealt with in those “ points ” 
of President Wilson’s on the basis of which we im- 
plicitly agreed to make peace. We refer to the in- 
demnities. If we are pledged to anything, we are 
pledged—however “illogical” thismay seem after the 
event—not to demand from Germany payment of 
“the whole cost of the war.” In one way the question 


is possibly academic; Ministers, in lucid Jmoments, 
have admitted that it will be difficult enough to obtain, 
and to receive, from Germany the thousands of millions 
due as reparation for her abominable destruction of 


civilian life and property. But straws show which way 
the wind blows, and the disgraceful way in which, 
during the election, Mr. Lloyd George paltered with his 
country’s honour and its reputation for common- 
sense over this matter of indemnities showed that he 
and his Government were not yet in that reasonable and 
conscientious frame of mind in which the great problem 
of the moment must be faced if we are to get the just 
and abiding Peace in the hope of which the democracies 
of the world have bled. 


* *x * 


Finally, we trust that consultations with President 
Wilson may induce our rulers, if nothing else will, to 
give us some light upon their attitude towards Russia— 
a country in which the President has always shown a 
special interest. We display elsewhere the facts of the 
situation in so far as we are able to assess them. We 
have made it quite clear, we hope, that in our opinion 
it is the duty of the Entente to protect against the 
Bolsheviks nations from which a general and genuine 
appeal for protection proceeds. But if there is just 
cause for a great campaign we must have all the materials 
for a judgment before us. If there is no just cause we 
must not be allowed to drift into a long and exhausting 
war merely because some Englishmen and Frenchmen 
wish to crusade against the Bolsheviks and some Russians 
wish to recover their positions. If the present secrecy 
is persisted in, we shall find that—even should a point 
come at which it was demonstrably desirable that we 
should fight the Bolsheviks to protect Eastern Europe— 
our public will have grown so suspicious and tired that 
the necessary support from it will be unobtainable. 
Already we hear on all hands grumblings about the 
Archangel fiasco, and violent protests that men—who 
want to go home and whose families want to get them 
home—enlisted to fight the Germans and not to invade 
Russia. If the Bolsheviks are willing to make an 
arrangement with us, we must know their terms. We 
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must also know our own. And if it be clear to the 
Government, as it is not clear to us, that such an 
arrangement is impossible, we must know how and 
why. Silence and drift will mean disaster. 


* a cg 


It is understood that the full International Labour 
and Socialist Congress is to meet promptly, with 
Government sanction, more or less concurrently with 
the Peace Congress, with which it is to be in constant 
communication ; but not in the same town, and 
probably not in France at all. It may very likely take 
place at Lausanne, which has the advantage of being 
easy of access, not only to all European countries, but 
also to Paris itself. The number of delegates will 
presumably be limited to a maximum of ten from each 
nation ; and as the smaller nations will send 
fewer, it is possible that the Congress may not exceed 
a hundred delegates, instead of seven or eight times as 
many—a change which will make both for peace and 
for the despatch of business. But, following the example 
of the Governments at the Peace Congress, the Labour 
and Socialist delegations will, for the first time, each 
be accompanied by staffs of secretaries, interpreters 
and skilled assistants, in order that “‘ Labour” may be 
at no disadvantage in its negotiations with the Govern- 
ment delegations. The whole proceeding marks a 
significant change in political, and especially in diplo- 
matic values. 


* a co 


The election has passed quietly. In most localities 
there was very little excitement, and the reporters who 
went out for descriptions had to expend most of their 
space recording the fact, apparently remarkable, that 
women, having been given the vote, were exercising it. 
We believe that the expectations of the Labour Party 
will be justified when the ballot-boxes are opened. 
Some seats will have been lost owing to the multiplicity 
of candidates ; the winning of many will have been 
postponed owing to the reluctance of electors to over- 
throw the Coalition when no other Government is in 
sight ; but the party will probably more than double its 
membership, and widespread sympathy for Labour was 
evident in many districts, both rural and urban, where 
the party had hitherto made no impression at all. It 
is generally held that the Coalition will have a majority 
of nearly two hundred, and that the Labour Party 
will probably outnumber the official Liberals—and, 
we suppose, take possession of the Opposition Front 
Bench. 

ae * 3 


An Irish correspondent writes :—‘* The proceedings 
in the eight doubtful Ulster constituencies formed the 
most remarkable feature of the Irish elections. Three 
candidates—Unionist, Sinn Fein and Dillonite—were 
nominated for each of these constituencies ; but at the 
last moment, the rival Nationalist parties, acting under 
clerical pressure, agreed to combine against the “ com- 
mon enemy,” Carsonism. They appealed to the aged 
Cardinal Logue as arbitrator, and he named one-half of 
the eight seats “ Sinn Fein’ and the other half “ Irish 
Party.” As the nominations had already taken place 
there arose the curious situation of Sinn Feiners being 
directed to vote for the party man, and party men being 





directed to vote Sinn Fein, although each side had its 
own candidate in the field. The majority of voters 
seem to have fallen in quite contentedly with this ar- 
rangement, and in none of the eight divisions is a 
Unionist victory anticipated. Sir Edward Carson in his 
disappointment makes great fun of the appeai to the 
Cardinal. See (he says) what the priest-ruled Irish 
mean by self-determination! Better informed Unionists 
lament a final surrender of the Church to Sinn Fein. 
Cardinal Logue has denounced Sinn} Fein more than 
onee, and yet last Saturday his own vote was cast 
for a Sinn Fein candidate. 


The first result of a contested election has been 
declared. It is that for Oxford University. The 
sitting Unionists have been returned by overwhelming 
majorities. But the poll gives no clue to the general 
trend of opinion in the country, or even amongst Oxford 
men as a whole, for the University Register (like that 
of Cambridge) has been almost unaffected by the new 
law affecting graduates not on the books, and is virtually 
the old minority register, largely clerical and elderly,*of 
M.A.’s. Apparently the result as declared was not the 
result of the first count, which gave Lord Hugh Cecil 
over a thousand more votes than Mr. Prothero. The 
distribution of Lord Hugh’s surplus votes (a P.R. 
arrangement now operates in two-membered Uni- 
versity constituencies) raised Mr. Prothero’s poll from 
1,716 to 2,546, Professor Murray’s from 742 to 812, and 
Mr. Sanderson Furniss’s from 335 to 351. An interesting 


- point arises. When the figures were first announced it 


was assumed that Professor Murray had saved—we hope 
he has—by two votes the £150 he would have forfeited 
had he polled less than one-eighth of the total. This 
assumes that the final count is, for this purpose, the 
valid count. But if this be so, what is to happen where 
the process of distribution goes farther and the votes 
of the bottom candidate—who may have secured more 
than one-eighth of the “ first choices ’’—are divided 
up? Is he to be treated as a man who has polled no 
votes at all, or no votes save those which [were 
given to him exclusively and _ non-transferably ? 
Had Lord Hugh polled just the number required 
for election, none of his votes would have been 
distributed and nobody would have _ concerned 
himself with the second choices of Lord Hugh's 
supporters. 


On all hands it is admitted that thus far, at all 
events, the Services have not voted at anything like 
their full strength, and that in many cases, even where 
soldiers and sailors wanted to vote, they have been 
given no opportunity. This was certain; it must have 
been as clear to those who hastened the election as it 
was to those who predicted that confusion must result. 
We hear on all hands of soldiers who have received no 
voting papers (some have written about it to ourselves) ; 
of soldiers who have received voting papers but no 
election literature, and knew no more about the persons 
they were asked to choose from than that they were, 
say, “ butcher” and “ manufacturer’ ; of ships where 
voting papers were thrown in bundles into corners ; of 
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sailors who, when presenting themselves at the booths in 
towns in which they have lived throughout the war, 
were informed by the distracted officials in control that 
they were “ absent voters ’’ and must wait until the 
hypothetical time when their papers would reach them 
through the post. A great many soldiers and sailors 
were indifferent to the election, and resolved not to 
take any notice of it; a great many others feel very 
bitterly about the way in which they have been treated 
by those who profess a unique concern for their opinion. 
This week the authorities have admitted their failure by 
rushing huge advertisements into the papers advising 
soldiers and sailors what to do. 


aa * tk 


The report that the Royal Air Force was to be put 
back under the War Office has been satisfactorily denied. 
It was, we suppose, a piece of kite-flying on somebody’ s 
part. We cannot believe that any Government would 
indulge in such a retrograde step. Apart from the 
Admiralty’s claim to a say in the matter, the Air Service 
itself is now much too big an affair to be handed about 
from one department to another, like a sack of coals. 
It has developed a mind, a tradition, a strategy, and a 


corporate sense of its own; it stands on a level of 


achieved efficiency inferior to neither of the sister 
Services ; and it believes with some justification that, 
pending the abolition of war, the proportionate im- 
portance of war in the air is likely to be still further 
vastly enhanced. All the same, there may well be a 
somewhat critical time ahead of it, for reasons of which 
Lord Weir’s resignation affords an example. That 
very efficient Minister is leaving his post because he 
was only “in the war” for the duration, and desires 
now to resume his private business. But throughout 
the Air Service the element of keen “ temporary ” 
personnel has been very large, has had an unusually 
free run, and has contributed very conspicuously to the 
remarkable success. It remains to be seen how far it 
will be possible to retain the best of it for the Service 
after the war. 


Leniency in courts of criminal justice is a virtue 
which, like the others, can be overdone. Last week a 
motorist was sentenced for killing a girl. The evidence 
showed that two girls, one behind the other, were 
eyeling along a public road on their proper side, when a 
motor-car driven from the opposite direction narrowly 
missed the first bieyele, struck the second, swept off 
the rider, carried her fifty yards on the bonnet of the 
car, dropped her dead and hideously injured in the road 
and was driven off without its occupants stopping to 
inquire or to offer help. When subsequently brought 
to book, this miscreant was awarded fifteen months’ 
hard labour ; and at least one newspaper described it as 
a z stiff sentence”! For ourselves we should be 
inclined to lay it down that in every case, where a 
motorist kills or seriously injures another road-user, 
and does not stop, no less penalty than three years’ 
penal servitude should be admissible. The leniency of 
the Bench in general towards motorists is a grave evil, 
—_ seems unlikely to be curbed without some 
: a 4 “a — s discretion. Mere public opinion 


DRIFTING INTO ANOTHER WAR 


E feel that the time has come to break the self- 

W imposed silence which we have observed 
with regard to the British Government's 

attitude towards Russia. Both the state of Russia 
and the mind of our Government have been so uncertain 
that we have shrunk from the responsibility of taking 
a strong line in the question. But we have recently 


-received from sources on which we place complete 


reliance information which we feel entitles us to take 
the responsibility of direct speech ; and, after Lord 
Milner’s futile statement to the Press, it is more than 
ever evident that our Government is at present capable 
of nothing better than a parrot-like repetition of phrases 
about the bloodthirsty Bolsheviks, and will not, unless 
it is compelled, realise the tremendous consequences 
which may be involved by their present policy of boy- 
cotting and attacking the Bolsheviks abroad and 
blanketing news from Russia at home. 

No one who is not a lunatic will suspect us of a 
peculiar affection for the Bolsheviks. We have said 
enough about them to show that we did not approve 
of their original methods, that we doubt the permanent 
practicability of their — and economic doctrines, 
and that we certainly do not want (although we do not 
seriously anticipate) a spread of Bolshevism in this 
country. We believe that we were right in our diagnoses 
of the Russian situation during the greater part of 
the first year of the Bolshevist regime. But we are 
convinced that in the last four or five months the 
situation in Russia has changed so completely as to 
render a new orientation of British policy imperative. 
For the sake of clarity we tabulate what we think 
to be the leading facts of the situation. 

(1) Order in Russia is more thoroughly established 
than at any time since the fall of the Tsardom, and 
food distribution is better organised than at any time 
during the whole war. Factories are rapidly restarting 
work so far as raw materials can be obtained. The 
management of factories by committees of employers 
failed (for obvious reasons), and management by the 
Soviets (with consultative employees’ committees for 
certain purposes) has been substituted with growing 
success. 

(2) The Bolsheviks are, although they have been 
hampered by undesirable tools, cleaning the country 
of bribery and corruption. The terror has ceased, 
and has been greatly exaggerated. Had Lenin not 
been in bed with his wound there would have been 
no terror, at any rate in Moscow. No execution has 
taken place in Moscow for two months. During the 
terror four hundred executions took place there, of 
which over 60 per cent. were of corrupt Soviet officials. 
Corruption is almost stamped out. Inefficiency is 
being remedied by rapid recruitment among the 
educated classes. 

(3) The Red Army has become a real disciplined 
force with a new spirit of revolutionary nationalist 
enthusiasm. Its numbers are uncertain, but are not 
less than 600,000. It has rifles, machine-guns, and 
cartridges in plenty, but not much artillery ammunition. 
No Russian army would have a chance against it. It 
has had nothing but successes since September. 

(4) The great mass of the professional and petty 
bourgeoisie have gone over to the Bolsheviks during 
the autumn. In the large towns the workmen are 
almost unanimous supporters of the Soviets, and the 
anniversary demonstrations in the first week of 
November created everywhere scenes of extraordinary 
popular enthusiasm. The peasants were for a long 
time hostile. But the formation of the “ Poverty 
Committees” which administer the affairs of every 
village in the interests of the proletarian peasants 
has quite changed that, the great majority being now 
keen supporters of Bolshevik rule. 

(5) An invading British army which six months 
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ago would have found many friends would find very 
few now, and those would be the property-owners, 
whom it would inevitably endeavour to reinstate. 
Where the “ Whites” have temporarily occupied a 
district they have carried out “terrors” on a scale 
undreamt of by the Reds. Any Government established 
by us would have to be supported by foreign bayonets, 
as the Russian proletariat has been thoroughly imbued 
with Bolshevism. At this date the Bolsheviks would 
almost certainly get a majority in a Constituent 
Assembly. They prefer the Government of the Soviets. 
This is frankly class rule, for property owners cannot 
have a voice until they become “ proletarians”’; but 
it is certainly majority rule, and its basis is broader 
than was ours before the last Reform Act. 

This is, as far as our information goes, a diagnosis 
of the present state of things in Russia proper. As 
we have said, for some months we, in common with 
other responsible journalists, have felt unable to offer 
much comment on the situation in Russia, and 
particularly on our own Government's military enter- 
prises there, and the policy, if policy it may be called, 
of which they are the expression. Our information 
throughout the year has been scanty and often obviously 
tainted. So long as the need existed of repelling 
German advances in Russia we were naturally willing 
to support precautionary measures there. So long 
as it could convincingly be argued that the great mass 
of the Russian population was crying out to be released 
from the tyranny of the Bolshevik despots, who would 
moreover, if they were let alone, -be a standing menace 
to the countries beyond their borders—a sort of 
revolutionary Hohenzollerns in fact—we were chary of 
criticism. Even now, if there be any integral part 
of the old Russian Empire which needs and desires 
(we are speaking of oe not of minority parties) 
guarantees against the designs of Lenin’s Tsardom, 
we strongly hold that its interests should be safeguarded 
by the Allies as they would have to be by the League 
of Nations, were it in existence. We desire to lay 
the utmost emphasis on this fact : that if, in Esthonia 
or the Ukraine, for example, the populations are really 
anti-Bolshevik and are threatened by Bolshevik arms, 
it is our duty to protect them. But the situation 
as a whole, has most obviously changed, and what 
we now seem to be drifting into is a war against a 
Government which now commands the allegiance of 
the mass of the Russian people, a war which, whatever 
it may be in theory, would, in effect, inevitably prove 
to be a war on behalf of a small monarchist class. 
However certain we may be that the Bolsheviks’ 
experiment in “catastrophic Socialism’ will fail, 
it is not our business to stop it. We may watch it 
with interest, or we may contemptuously say that we 
will “leave Russia to stew in her own juice.” But 
we have neither the duty nor even the right to suppress 
it merely because we dislike it and to kill British soldiers 
in the operation. 

We must, therefore—and we address our remarks 
especially to the Labour Party— insist that our Govern- 
ment should formulate its policy. It is known that 
M. Lenin has authorised M. Litvinoff to negotiate 
with the Entente, and that, a request made through 
the Norwegian Government having been ignored, 
M. Litvinoff cannot take the initiative. We have reason 
to believe that the Bolsheviks are prepared to offer 
the most favourable terms, though they naturally 
draw the line at abolishing themselves. In return 
for peace and the withdrawal of Allied troops, they 
are, according to our information, willing to recognise 
the private and public debts owed to foreigners, to 
pay the interest in food and raw materials, to surrender 
their gold and grant timber and mining concessions 
in the Urals and elsewhere. Is the British Government 
aware of this? Has it taken any steps to make itself 
so aware? Has it bothered at all to inform itself 


as to the present state of things in Russia? And, 
above all, will it state definitely and at once on what 
terms it will make peace with the present Russian 
Government ? 

Its present policy is one of drift. We exculpate 
Mr. George personally from any inherent pre- 
disposition towards monarchism, though there are 
people around him who would be willing, even if Russia 
were demonstrably unanimous, to crusade on behalf 
of any Tsar against any revolutionary Government. 
But he and his colleagues have drifted into commitments 
in Russia, and it is imperative that they should not 
drift into a war which, even if it were pushed through 
to victory, would mean a prolonged occupation of 
Russia and hundreds of thousands of British lives, 
and which probably would not be so pushed through 
because the British public, which has lost enough blood 
in a good cause, does not want to lose any more in a 
bad one. It is true that we must take every care, 
should evacuation be decided on, to safeguard those 
Russians who have supported us. But we cannot 
allow the existence of such persons to operate as in 
itself a sufficient justification for the continuance of 
hostilities. And, above all, at this time of all times, 
when a “ Wilson Peace” with Germany has been 
accepted and secret diplomacy stinks in the world’s 
nostrils, we cannot tolerate the British Government 
keeping us any longer in the dark about our relations 
with Russia, and, in the dark, leading us, for all we 
know, into a new, prolonged, and disastrous war. 
Mr. Lloyd George must be forced to inform himself, 
to make up his mind, and to speak out. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HE official Manifesto of the Coalition, signed 
by the Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar Law, is 


presumably the most binding of the pre- 
election engagements entered into by Ministers. It 
contained, quite unexpectedly, the following passage, 
which amid the turmoil of electioneering has been almost 


overlooked : 

It has been recognised by all parties that reform is urgently 
required in the constitution of the House of Lords, and it 
will be one of the objects of the Government to create a Second 
Chamber which will be based upon direct contact with the people, 
and will therefore be representative enough adequately to perform 
its functions. 

The important words here are those which we have 
italicised. ‘‘ Direct contact with the people ”’ is not an 
unambiguous phrase ; but it would appear to exclude 
all methods of indirect election. Seemingly the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Bonar Law are agreed in desiring a 
Second Chamber with functions which can only be 
adequately performed if it stands on a basis of direct 
popular representation, independent of, and a rival to, 
the House of Commons. : 

They can scarcely have come to this conclusion by 
inadvertence. The Report of Lord Bryce’s Conference 
on the Reform of the Second Chamber has been before 
them since last April. If they have not personally had 
time to read it, no doubt their advisers have. Now, 
the Conference (which, it will be remembered, was a body 
of thirty very eminent men from all parties) considered 
at the outset on what principle a revising Second Cham- 
ber should eventually be constituted. They examined 
and rejected every plan whereby it should be elected 
independently of the House of Commons, and decided 
on the principle (perfectly sound, although for the sake 
of compromise it was subsequently embodied by them 
in a grotesque and unworkable scheme) that its members 
ought to be chosen by the members of the First Chamber. 
Eight votes only were cast in the Conference against 
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this conclusion—those of the Duke of Rutland, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Loreburn, Lord Dunraven, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Sydenham, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
and Sir George Younger—whom, with one exception, it 
would be fair to describe as the Conference's eight 
reactionaries. In their train it now looks as if the 
Prime Minister has consented to walk—not the least 
notable, perhaps, of the recent victories of Sir George 
Younger. 

Let us very briefly touch on the point involved. It 
may sound democratic to have the Second Chamber 
elected democratically, and if a Bill is brought in with 
that object we shall be told that opposition to it argues 
distrust of the people. But a moment’s reflection will 
show that the reverse is the case. You do not increase 
the power of the people—on the contrary you divide and 
so diminish it—if you create two rival organs of represen- 
tation for it instead of one. The power of the people in 
this island rests on the supremacy of the House of 
Commons ; and anything which sets up a rival to that 
supremacy, however popularly elected, would make our 
Constitution less, and not more, democratic. The adage 
which warns us against having “ two kings in Brentford ”’ 
is directl — to what happens when two Cham- 
bers, each claiming that it represents the people, take 
roe views of the people’s requirements. That is 
why Second Chambers in non-Federal countries are 
invariably an obstruction and a nuisance, save where, 
as in Norway, they are an emanation from the First 
Chamber. 

The only exception to this rule is in the case of a 
Federation, where,as in the United States, it may be 
desired to give expression in separate Chambers to the 
opposite principles of State voting and Federal voting. 
In such a case there is at least a logical justification for 
securing two different expressions of the people’s will, 
even though the practical consequences of doing so are 
not always happy. Such a case may arise—though it 
must not be taken for granted that it will—if and when 
the Government of the United Kingdom is placed on a 
Federal basis, with Home Rule all round. The need for 
this change is far more urgent than any which can be 
pleaded for a reform of the Second Chamber; and 
indeed to reform the Second Chamber elaborately, while 
leaving the Federal problem untouched, is like the 
action of a man who, while knowing that his drawing- 
room needed demolition and rebuilding, and only 
delaying the work temporarily till building conditions 
get easier, should spend the interval in decorating its 
ceiling with the costliest designs in plaster moulding. 
Or, in a more general figure, it means putting the cart 
before the horse. It is absurd at this time of day to 
go on tinkering with the constitutional machinery at 
Westminster until the problem of Westminster's place 
in the constitution has been overhauled. 

On this more fundamental issue the Coalition pro- 
gramme and speeches have been singularly silent. It 
cannot be unconsidered at Downing Street; but 
Downing Street has evidently not made up its mind, and 
the word has gone out to its speakers that they must not 
commit it. The gravest disadvantages of the present 
system—the system whereby all the legislation and 
much of the administrative control of forty-six million 
people has to be squeezed through the bottle-neck of a 
single Parliament—are not very visible to the electors 
at large. They may be conscious of the results; they 
may even be driven into anti-Parliamentarianism and 
revolt by their sense of Parliament’s impotence and 
dawdling ; but the causes are not equally under their 
eyes. No one could ever make “ Devolution ” a popular 
cry, though the thing which it means may be one of 
those whose withholding threatens the whole life of the 
nation; and even “‘ Home Rule all round ” has only a 
very limited vogue at election times. It is too much to 
expect of a politician like Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
interest in measures is as a rule nicely proportioned to 





his estimate of their vote-catching value, that he should 
care as much about this cardinal problem as about 
a “reform” of the House of Lords, in which every 
concession to Sir George Younger has its equivalent in 
terms of the Unionist vote. Nevertheless, there is a 
blind force in things, which even political opportunism 
has eventually to recognise, if it is to save itself; and 
such a force, no longer to be dallied with or postponed 
indefinitely, lies now, we believe, behind the principle 
of Devolution in our out-of-date constitutional 
machinery. 


JEW, ARAB AND ARMENIAN 


[FROM A ZIONIST CORRESPONDENT. | 


We are Zionists—not only Zionists for ourselves, but also for the 
Arabs and the Armenians as well. Zionism means faithfulness to 
one’s own old country, to one’s own old home, Zionism means 
consciousness of a nation. . . . Is not the co-operation between the 
Arabs and ourselves, the Jews, in the Middle Ages for civilisation 
and for true culture written in our hearts and deep-rooted in our 
conscience ? . . . In the principle of nationality lies the certainty 
of our justice. There lies also the certainty of our brotherhood with 
the Arabs and the Armenians. We look most hopefully to the happy 
days when these three nations will create—in fact, they have already 
created in the consciousness of some of their leaders—an entente 
cordiale in the countries of the Near East. 


TT" foregoing passage, taken from a speech by M. 


Nahum Sokolow, the distinguished Russian Jew, 

who has been in England during the past four 
years as the head of the International Zionist Organisation, 
delivered in the flush of the excitement that followed the 
Declaration of the British Government in favour of the 
Zionist cause, represents the Zionist attitude towards the 
two nations that it is hoped will be the neighbours of the 
future Jewish Palestine. An entente cordiale is the Zionist 
solution of the problem of their mutual relationship. This 
policy of close co-operation with the Arab and Armenian 
nations was not elaborated on the spur of the moment amid 
the excitement aroused by the official British espousal of 
the Zionist cause. It is the deliberate policy of the Zionist 
leaders, repeated and emphasized whenever the opportunity 
occurs, an expression of the belief that the Zionist, the Arab 
and the Armenian causes are in fact one. The three inter- 
national questions to which these causes have given rise all 
relate to Turkey. They have all three been born of the 
Turkish system of government: they can be solved only 
by the destruction of that system, by its expulsion from the 
lands in which those three causes centre. Palestine, the 
Arab lands, Armenia must all be freed before the Zionist, 
the Arab, and the Armenian, ideals can be realised. Mr. 
Sokolow’s definition of the relationship between the Zionists 
and the other two peoples was not invented for the occasion 
on which it was first uttered. It has been reiterated time 
and again, the most recent only a few weeks ago at a dinner 
given to Major Ormsby Gore, the political officer attached 
to the Zionist Commission in Palestine. ‘“ Zionism means 
the establishment of the Jewish National Home in the old 
land. But realiy there is more than one Palestine. There 
is one Palestine for the Jews. That is the home of the 
Jewish nation. But there is a Palestine for the Armenians ; 


it is Armenia. There is a Palestine for the Arabs; it is 
Arabia.” 
The Zionist attitude is therefore quite clear. That of 


the Armenians is also simple. But that of the Arabs is 
more complicated, for there are two Arab questions vis-a-vis 
the Zionists. The one relates to the relations between the 
Jews in Palestine and the Arab Kingdom outside, in Arabia, 
in the Hedjaz, in Damascus. The other is the question of 
relationship between Jew and Arab inside Palestine. 
Given goodwill and statesmanship there should be no diffi- 
culty in arriving at a satisfactory agreement on a permanent 
basis between the future Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine 
and its neighbour, the Kingdom of the Hedjaz or by what- 
ever name or names the Arab state or states bordering on 
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Palestine may be known. The boundaries of Palestine are 
fairly clearly defined, although those who seem more eager 
for dissension than for agreement deny this. The Zionists 
have very definite ideas of what Palestine comprises. They 
make no exaggerated claims. They demand no debatable 
lands. They do not look forward for room for expansion 
in some more or less remote period. On the other hand, 
they wish to draw the boundaries in such a manner as to 
create no problem of a Palestine Irredenta. The Zionists 
want Palestine and nothing more. Arabia, the Hedjaz, 
Damascus are definitely outside of the boundaries of the 
Jewish Land. The Zionists welcome the prospect of the 
creation of a strong, well-ordered state comprising all these 
lands. Such a state would be their closest neighbour. 
And it is to their interest to have a neighbour who would 
have no justification for unfriendliness, between whom there 
could be no cause for grievance, no seeds of dispute. This 
is the Zionist point of view. 

The Zionist pronouncement regarding its attitude towards 
the Arab state did not have to wait for a response. Within 
a few weeks of the British official pronouncement in favour 
of Zionism, a demonstration of thanks was held in London, 
and prominent among the speakers was a representative 
of the Arab people who as a mufti stood side by side with 
his Zionist friends in their expression of thanks to the 
British Government for having adopted as their own the 
cause of an allied people. And Mr. Sokolow immediately 
responded with a reaffirmation of the solidarity of Jewish 
and Arab interests : 


We believe that the present hour of crisis and the opening of a 
large perspective for epoch-making developments offers a fruitful 
opportunity for a broad basis of permanent cordial relations between 
two peoples who are inspired by a common purpose. We mean a 
real entente cordiale between Jews, Arabs, and Armenians, such an 
entente cordiale having already been accepted in principle by leading 
representatives of these three nations. From such a beginning we 
look forward with confidence to a future of intellectual, social and 
economic co-operation ; we are one with the Arabs and Armenians 
to-day in the determination to secure for each of us the free choice 
of our own destinies. We look with fraternal love at the creation 
of the Arab Kingdom, re-establishing Semitic nationality in its glory 
and freedom, and our heartiest wishes go out to the noble, hardly- 
tried Armenian nationality for the realisation of the national hopes 
in their old Armenia. Our roots are united in the past. Our 
destinies will be bound together in the future. 

Hitherto the exchanges of views between Zionists and 
Arabs had been effected only in Europe. A _ practical 
identity, or rather parallelism of aims, had been discovered 
between them. This was the view held by representative 
Jews and Arabs in Europe, but on account of distance from 
the living centre of the Arab nationality it was necessarily 
somewhat academic. The entente arranged in Europe had 
still to be put to the test in Western Asia. This test was 
one of the functions of the Zionist Commission which left 
for Palestine last March, for its instructions included one : 
“To help in establishing friendly relations with the Arabs 
and other non-Jewish communities.” 

Misunderstanding is always rife in all branches of human 
knowledge. Perhaps in the realm of politics it is more 
prevalent than in any other, for there unfortunately there 
are always parties to whose interest it is to becloud the 
issue and to befog the understanding. Zionism has suffered 
no less than other political movements from those mis- 
understandings, genuine in some instances, in others delibe- 
rately manufactured. It is not surprising therefore that 
when Dr. Weizmann and his colleagues on the Commission 
arrived in Egypt they found many misapprehensions to clear 
up and many explanations to be given. No report on the 
work of the Commission either in pursuance of this particular 
instruction or of the others has yet been published ; but it 
is disclosing no confidence to say that when Dr. Weizmann 
had the opportunity of explaining to representative Arab 
leaders the true aims of Zionism and the proposed relation- 
ship between the future Jewish Commonwealth and the Arab 
Kingdom all difficulties that had hitherto occupied the field 
melted away. As evidence we may quote the message sent 


by the Emir Faisal on behalf of his father, the King of the 
Hedjaz, to the Zionist authorities on the occasion of the laying 
of the foundation-stone of the Hebrew University at 
Jerusalem. He expressed his entire sympathy with the 
University which was being founded. He wished it all 
success, and was confident that all communities would 
derive benefit from it. He greatly regretted that he was 
prevented from being present at the laying of the foundation- 
stone. 

The Zionists on their part sealed the understanding 
through the mouth of Dr. Weizmann, who, speaking at 
Jerusalem within a month of his arrival in Palestine, said : 

We Zionists watch with deepest sympathy and profound interest 

the struggle for freedom which the ancient Arab race is now waging. 
We see the scattered Arab forces being cemented with the sympathies 
of the Entente and the freedom-loving Powers. Once more there 
is rising a strong and regenerated Arab political organism, which it 
will be hoped will revive the glorious traditions of Arab science and 
literature so much akin to our own. . . . We feel that these three 
nations—Arabs, Jews and Armenians—who have suffered most in 
the world, have perhaps of all nations the highest claim to a life of 
their own. 

Thanks to the inherent justice and moderation of the 
Zionist cause, thanks to the goodwill and statesmanship of 
the Zionist leaders and of those representative Arabs with 
whom they have been in communication, there is no reason 
to fear any clash of interests, any differences between the 
future Jewish Commonwealth and the neighbouring Arab 
Kingdom. The problem of the Arabs outside of Palestine 
may be said to have been solved, and to have been solved 
satisfactorily. There remains, however, the second Arab 
problem—that of the Arabs within Palestine. Among these 
the enemies of Zionism once thought that they would find 
a fruitful soil. The opportunities for misunderstandings 
were numerous, and few occasions to make full use of them 
were allowed to pass by those to whom for one reason or 


‘ another the consummation of the Zionist ideal is anathema. 


When the Zionist Commission arrived in Palestine its 
members found that the Arab opposition concentrated on a 
few points. For instance, the belief was widely prevalent 
that on the conclusion of the War it was intended to create 
a Jewish Government in Palestine in which the non-Jewish 
population would have no part, although it would be 
subject to it. As the non-Jews are in a very considerable 
majority over the Jews at present, this suggestion was all the 
more intolerable. Then there was the fear that had been 
encouraged without any justification that Palestine as the 
Jewish homeland would endanger the Moslem holy places. 
A third question was that of the land. The Arabs feared that 
the Jews al! over the world would combine to expropriate 
them. Once the bases of the doubts that had been engen- 
dered were discovered they could be dealt with. Dr. 
Weizmann seized an early opportunity of doing so on the 
occasion of a dinner given by the Governor of Jerusalem, at 
which official representatives of the Arab communities were 
present. The speech was so important—epoch-making, one 
may say—that it ought to be graven in the memory of all 
statesmen and publicists who have taken the Near East as 
their sphere of activity. It was the formal statement of the 
political basis of Zionism, uttered by one of the two men 
in whose hands the whole of the future of the Jewish people 
rests, spoken in Jerusalem, the heart of the New Jewry, in 
the presence of representatives of all those elements to which 
a Jewish Palestine has a real as distinct from an academic 
meaning : 

We desire to create conditions under which the material and moral 
development of those of our people who have chosen freely to come 
here will be rendered possible ; and we are convinced that it will, 
it must, be made possible not to the detriment of any of the great 
communities already established in this country, but on the contrary 
to their advantage. There is land enough and room enough in 
Palestine to sustain a population many times larger than the present 
one. And all the fears which have been expressed openly and 
secretly by the Arabs, that they are to be ousted from their present 
position, are due either to a fundamental misconception of our aims 
and intentions or to the malicious activities of our common enemies. 
Both morally and materially it is to our interest to live in friendship 
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and peace. It is only under such conditions that the great develop- 

ment of this country is possible. 

Dealing with the suggestion that the Jews intended to take 
into their hands the supreme political control of the country, 
Dr. Weizmann said : 

Do not believe those who insinuate that we intend to take supreme 
political power of this country into our hands at the end of the war. 
We know too well the burdens and responsibilities of the government, 
and I think that Jews and Arabs alike have carefully watched the 
fate of Albania and the fate of Russia. These two severe lessons 
teach us the great truth that self-government in modern times is a 
complicated science, and that people cannot be educated to it in one 
day. It needs a long and hard apprenticeship under well-trained 
and trustworthy teachers, and we Zionists declare that we desire 
the supreme political authority in this country to be vested in one 
of the civilised democratic Powers, which should be selected for this 
purpose by the League of Nations. 

And on the subject of the Holy Places : 

This city of Jerusalem in which I speak to-night is for us Jews a 
holy shrine. For that reason we are able to respect the sentiments 
of others for whom Jerusalem is sacred. We wish to interfere in no 
way with the Holy Places to which the hearts of Moslems or of 
Christians turn with reverence. 

Dr. Weizmann’s utterance had its effect, as was admitted 
by the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem on the same occasion, 
when he announced his conviction of the sincerity of the 
Zionist Declaration, and said that he hoped to work hand-in- 
hand with the Com mission for the good of Palestine. 

Of the relations between a free Armenia and a Jewish 
Palestine there is little to be said. The identity of interests 
is patent, the absence of opportunities for friction clear, 
to all who look into the question. During the past few 
months the comradeship in misfortune ef Jew and Armenian 
has been proclaimed to the world ; for the same Turkish 
armies which have marked their progress northwards across 
the Caucasus by massacres of the Armenians have also taken 
their toll of the Jewish populations of the same regions. An 
alliance between Armenia and a Jewish Palestine and also an 
Arab state is almost in the course of nature. Their true 
interests everywhere coincide, and nowhere cross one 
another. 


ON FEELING GAY 
(5 then has come back at least to parts of London. 


There never were greater crowds of people eating 

with bottles at their sides in public places. On 
the whole, however, there has been little down-heartedness 
at the restaurants during the past four and a-half years. 
Even while the housewife in the red-brick street was wasting 
her mornings in the patient vigil of the queue, only to find 
at the end of it that there was no butter, no lard, no tea, no 
jam, no golden syrup, no prunes, no potatoes, no currants, 
no olive oil, or whatever it might be she wanted most, the 
restaurants never shut their doors as the grocers’ shops 
and the confectioners’ sometimes did. When rationing 
came, one could eat the greater part of the week’s beef 
allowance at a single meal in the home, but {n a restaurant 
one could get four excellent meat meals—in some restaurants 
even eight excellent meals—in return for a week’s coupons. 
There were, no doubt, parts of the country in which the 
housewife was hardly more restricted than the diner-out 
in restaurants. Travellers came back from places in Dorset- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and Scotland, as from Ireland, with 
gorgeous narratives of areas in which the King’s writ did 
not run so far as coupons were concerned and beef was free 
if only you paid for it. But in London, and especially in 
the Home Counties, there was no such reign of liberty. The 
housewife went shopping, as it were, on ticket-of-leave, and 
even the sleepiest suburbans began to realise that the arrival 
of our daily bread is a daily miracle instead of the common- 
place it once seemed to be. Had Dr. Faustus come back 
to life a modern lady would have invoked the aid of his 
magic for some food less romantic than ,grapes out of 
season: she would have been content with a tin of golden 
syrup. As for butter, we are surprised that no one has 





written a sonnet to butter during the war. We have seen 
eyes positively moisten with love at the sight of a small 
dish of it. Even from the restaurants it seemed to vanish 
for a time, and some of them are still doing their best to 
help one to deceive oneself with a curl of what they call 
butter substitute. The restaurant, however, seems to be 
better supplied than the home with the three great aids to 
gaiety—wine, jam and currants. We confess we have never 
been able to understand why currants should be generally 
regarded as one of the necessary elements in perfect pleasure. 
But they unquestionably are. The child on a holiday will 
eat a bun with only three currants in it with three times more 
pleasure than he will eat a frankly plain bun. A suet 
pudding without currants or raisins is prison-fare, barren 
to the eye and cheerless: let but an infrequent currant or 
raisin peep from the mass and it is a pudding for a birthday. 
So universal is the passion for currants as an aid to pleasure, 
indeed, that during the past three weeks the only matter 
that rivalled in general interest the question whether the 
Kaiser was to be hanged was the question whether we should 
have currants before Christmas. So profound is the dis- 
appointment of the public at the non-arrival of the currants 
that explanations have been put in the papers, calling on us 
to practise the sublime virtue of self-sacrifice, happy in the 
knowledge that all the currants are needed for invalid 
soldiers. But, if the currants are needed for soldiers, how 
comes it that we sometimes find them in the puddings in 
restaurants ? Those who are concerned for the preservation 
of home life in this country cannot but be perturbed by the 
way in which in this matter of currants the scales have been 
weighted in favour of the restaurant and against the home. 
As for jam, the diner in the restaurant rejoices in jam roll 
while the child in the home labours its way through tapioca 
pudding. Is it any wonder if, as the pessimists believe, 
the English home decays ? 

Whether as a result of the jam roll or the rare currants in 
the puddings, it has been unusually difficult to get a table 
at some of the restaurants since the signing of the armis- 
tice. No doubt the signing of the armistice itself had 
something to do with it. Christian men, whenever anything 
epoch-making happens, always have something to eat. 
Marriage, the return of a conquering hero, the visit of a great 
statesman, the birth of Christ—we find in all these things 
a reason for calling on the cooks to do their damnedest. 
Even the dyspeptic forgets his doctor’s orders in the general 
excitement and chases oysters down the narrow stairway of 
his throat with thick soup, follows thick soup with lobster, 
and lobster with turkey, and turkey with a savoury, and the 
savoury with a péche Melba, and at the end of it will not 
reject cheese and a banana, all of this accompanied with 
streams of liquid in the form of wine, coffee and brandy. 
We have often wondered why a man should feel gay doing 
violence to his entrails in this fashion. And we have noted 
again and again that he loses a little of his gaiety if the dinner 
is served slowly enough to give him time to think. The gay 
meal, like the farce, must be enacted quickly. The very 
spectacle of waiters hurrying to and fro with an air of peril 
to the dishes quickens the fancy, and the gastric juices flow 
to an anapestic measure. Who does not know what it is to 
sit through a slow meal and digest in spondees? One is 
given time between the courses to turn philosopher—to 
meditate becoming a hermit and dining on a bowl of rice 
in a cave. Nothing can prevent one from there and then 
coming to a final decision on the matter save a waiter with 
the eye of a psychoanalyst ready to rush forward at the first 
sadness of an eyelid and tempt one either with a new dish 
or with a glass refilled. ‘‘ Stay me with flagons; comfort 
me with apples.” It is a universal cry. Our desire is for 
the banqueting-house. Perhaps it is not so much that we 
feel gay as that we are afraid of feeling gloomy. We have 
no force within us that will enable us to laugh over a lettuce 
and become wits on water. There must be an element of 
riot in our eating and drinking if we are to drive dull care 
away. That is the defence of cakes and ale. Cakes, no 
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doubt, are tiot what they used to be, and ale is even less so. 
But human beings are symbolists, and, if you give them 
something that looks like cakés aud something that looks 
like beer, it is surprising how content they will be. Our 
eating and drinking is but a game, and we deceive ourselves 
at table like children among their toys. Even the vege- 
tarian lies his food into grandeur not its own. There is a 
vegetarian restaurant in London in which one of the dishes 
on the bill of fare bears the unusttal name “ Like chicken.” 
Splendide mendaew ! 

One of the most aniazing features in the appearance of 
London at the present time is surely the abserice of the 
signs of widespread mourning. The windows of the shops 
are full of all the colours of the parrot. The hats are as 
bright as a scrap-book. The confectioners’ shops are making 
a desperate effort to look as if nothing had happened. 
The death of a single monarch would have darkened Christ- 
mas in Regent Street more effectually than the million 
mourhnings of the war. It is as though we were eager to 
conceal from ourselves the news of this terrible disaster. 
After all, to judge by the crowds in the streets, most people 
still rernain alive. We have sworn we will never forget 
those others, but one has only to read some of the election 
speeches to see that with many of us our own greed and 
vindictiveness are already ousting the ideals for which 
hundreds of thousands of heroic men gave up their lives. 
Can it be that we are feeling gay not only because we have 
escaped from the disasters of the war but because we are 
escaping from the ideals of the war? It is as though we had 
returned from the barren snows of the mountain-tops to 
the cosy plenty of the valleys. We are glad to exchange the 
stars as companions for the nearer illuminations of the 
streets. The familiar world is coming back, and civilian 
youths have begun once more to sing music-hall choruses 
on the way home on the tops of “buses :— 

So I dillied, 

And dallied, 

And dallied, 

And dillied ; 

But yew can’t trust a speshul 
Like an old-time copper 
When yew want lu go ’ome. 

Peace had returned without question when nonsense of 
this venerable kind sped into the air from the roof of a late 
‘bus. Why, we have always wanted the world to be “ as 
usual.”” We were angry with the Germans for plunging us 
into the unusualness of war, but we feel scarcely more 
friendly to those who would plunge us into the unusualness 
of Utopia. We feel at home among neither horrors nor 
ideals. We are glad at the prospect of having the old world 
back rather than at having to make a new world. Sir F. E. 
Smith, we observe, declares that it would be an awful thing 
if the war had left us unchanged, but we have looked in vain 
fer signs of any deep change even in the speeches of Sir 
F. E. Smith. One noticeable change the war has unques- 
tionably made: more women smoke in the restaurants 
than formerly. Sanguine people declare that other changes 
are impending; but other people, equally sanguine, are 
doing their best to prevent this. The human race is gradu- 
ally feeling its way back to its traditional division into those 
who want a change and those who want to keep things as 
they are. The Christmas festival appedls to both equally. 
It is at once an old custom and the prophecy of a new earth. 
On such a day one can rejoice even without currants or the 
League of Nations. The world is a good place. Let us 
cat, drink, and be merry. 


THE WHITLEY REPORT AND THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
N its second report the Whitley Committee expressed 
the opinion that the term “‘ Employers and workmen ” 
carried State and Municipal Authorities and persons 
employed by them. It accordingly recommended that 


such authorities and their employees should consider whether 
the proposals contained in the first Report could be applied 
with advantage to their particular conditions. 

This recommendation was followed by a War Cabinet 
decision in which it was laid down that, subject to no in- 
fringement of the authority of the Minister responsible to 
Parliament for the policy and conduct of the Department, 
the principle of the Whitley Report, with adaptations to 
meet the special circumstances, should be applied to 
“Government establishments where the conditions are 
sufficiently analogous to those existing in outside industries.” 
An Inter-Departmental Committee was accordingly ap- 
pointed to put this decision into effect and to draft schemes, 
embodying the adjustments necessary in each case. The 
Minister of Labour accepted the chairmanship of this Com- 
mittee, the other members of which were representatives 
of selected Departments, such as the War Office, the Post 
Office, and the Ministry of Munitions, with Mr. Whitley on 
the telephone as a kind of Harley Street consultant. The 
“ workpeople,” whether postmen or First Division Clerks, 
are not represented on this Committee. This is unfortunate, 
as it seems to suggest that schemes aiming at the “ closer 
co-operation of employers and employed ” are to be drafted 
by the “employers,” or their delegates, and presented to 
the “employed” in the spirit of the old reginte—* The 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have been pleased to 
decide.”” The Committee, however, has agreed to receive 
evidence from associations of Civil Servants, and it is to be 
hoped that the witnesses called will be taken into the fullest 
confidence and allowed to discuss any tentative proposals 
at which the Committee may have arrived. When a one- 
sided Committee sets out to establish two-sided bodies, 
such as Whitley Councils, there is the natural suspicion that 
the proposals will be made with a bias, and even now it 
might be well for the Government to adopt the Whitley 
attitude in the matter of its own Committee and add repre- 
sentatives of the Civil Service. If this cannot be done, con- 
fidence must be maintained by an attitude of sympathy and 
co-operation toward those who speak for the other side. 

This is rendered the more important by the hostility of 
almost all ranks of the Civil Service to the Treasury. The 
Crown may be the technical employer of Civil Servants 
and the Treasury may decline to accept the position, but 
in the mind of the Civil Servant the Treasury figures as the 
employer. The Civil Service Commission is regarded as 
a formality and the Departmental chiefs as local managers, 
while Parliament is treated as the employer’s employer, to 
be approached only in a crisis. The Treasury sanctions 
appointments, refuses increases of salary, conducts the case 
against war bonus claims, and generally performs the 
functions of the employer who stands out against “rises,” 
until forced into consent by an Arbitration Board. The 
Civil Service therefore is not on amicable terms with its 
employer—in fact, it wants to change its employer—and if 
the Inter-Departmental Committee brings forward schemes 
that leave the teal control with the Treasury, there will be 
criticism and opposition. The Government, however, may 
have been aware of this, when it put the Treasury in a 
minority of one on the Committee. 

In considering the application of the principles of the 
Whitley Report to the Civil Service, the Committee is faced 
with certain difficulties. 

In the first place it is not yet clear that the Cabinet has 
authorised the establishment of Whitley Councils for the 
administrative and clerical Departments. The conditions 
in these offices are not closely analogous to those existing 
in outside industries, and a separate Cabinet decision may 
be required before the Councils can be set up in places 
other than dockyards and arsenals. The Treasury seems 
to take this view, and Mr. Stuart Bunning has stated that 
it has solemnly declared that the Civil Service is “ not an 
industry ” and.is therefore not suitable for the application 
of the Whitley principle. This may be no more than the 
expression of the eternal Treasury principle of refusing 
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anything and everything—if a grade asked for a reduction 
in salary the Treasury would refuse the application—but at 
any rate it is an indication that an outside body was required 
if there was to be any fruitful discussion at all. As the 
Inter-Departmental Committee is understood to have 
invited evidence from the general body of Civil Servants, 
this Treasury dictum is probably the “shan’t”! of the 
little girl who knows that she is only playing at defiance 
before surrender. The Committee would scarcely have 
prepared to hear evidence had it not been assured that a 
report in favour of the application of the Whitley principle 
would receive the endorsement of the Cabinet. 

A second difficulty is the variety of personnel covered by 
the term Civil Service. Post Office employees engaged on 
work of an industrial nature, men and women in the mani- 
pulative services, such as the telegraphs and the telephones, 
messengers, typists, routine clerks, administrative oflicers 
and officials with professional or technical qualifications 
are all Civil Servants. At present the various classes in the 
Civil Service are organised in over one ‘hundred different 
societies, so that if each society were granted one repre- 
sentative, a National Council would assume the proportions 
of a mass meeting. As the result of the association of 
many of these grade societies in federated bodies, this 
difficulty is in the way of solution, and if the process con- 
tinues, representation on a National Council could be 
granted to the nominees of three or four associations, each 
covering a distinct group. 

Even then, the real diversity of interest between the 
various grades would probably necessitate the appointment 
of sub-committees of the National Council, on which those 
affected would have special or temporary representation, 
as occasion demanded. 

Another difficulty arises from the difference in the numbers 
of the various classes. The clerks of the First Division are 
a small body; the Surveyors of Taxes are few, when com- 
pared with the Second Division, and all three are but as a 
few battalions to an Army Group when set against the mass 
of the Post Office staff. In August, 1914, the Post Office 
staff numbered 176,000, while the total number of all other 
Civil Servants was only 54,000. If the staff representation 
on a National Council therefore were based on numbers, 
the Post Office would be in permanent power, with the 
Civil Service at its merey. It is essential, in the circum- 
stances, that any National Council should represent interests 
and not numbers, but a scheme ordered for this end must 
avoid the error of making the Post Office classes subject to 
the upper world of the clerical and administrative grades. 

Special provision will also have to be made for the repre- 
sentation of Temporary Civil Servants during the period 
of reconstruction. Many of these officials will be absorbed 
in new Departments, where their training and experience 
will be of value to the State, and they are entitled to repre- 
sentation on a Council which will doubtless make recom- 
mendations as to their terms of employment. When the 
temporary clement disappears, the representatives on the 
Council will likewise vacate their positions, as their con- 
stituents will then be merged in one of the permanent 
grades or have departed this sphere for other employment. 

None of these difficulties, however, is such as to prevent 
the establishment of a Whitley Council for the Civil Service ; 
they are obstacles that can be circumvented without a 
departure from the principle. 

The working conditions of the Civil Service therefore may 
be admitted to be suitable for some form of Whitley Council, 
and as the various grades are now organised in societies and 
associations the accepted machinery for the representation 
of the “‘ workpeople ” is in being. The fact that the smaller 
societies are already federated or prepared to federate will 
enable the staff side of the Council to be restricted to a 
workable number, and if representation be granted so that 
each association of, say, 5,000 has one nominee, with an 
additional nominee for, say, each 20,000 members up to a 





maximum of, say, five nominees, the difficulty of numbers 
already referred to will be overcome. 

The representation of the “ employer's ” side, however, is 
not similarly settled by the facts, and the authority and 
success of the Council will largely depend on the recom- 
mendations of the Inter-Departmental Committee for the 
solution of this problem. 

The employer here is a complex of the taxpayer, Parlia- 
ment, the Treasury and the Heads of Departments, and each 
of these elements should be represented on the Council 
in order that expression may be given to the various functions 
that go to make the whole employer. It might be urged 
that Parliament represents the taxpayer and that the 
‘Treasury represents Parliament, but this view would lead to 
the restriction of the employer’s side to the narrow official 
interests and to the establishment of a Council from which 
agreement could not be expected. It would be better 
therefore to err on the side of differentiation and to give a 
wider authority on the employer's side by including in it 
outside interests without the Treasury taint. By this 
means the Civil ‘Service would feel that its conditions were 
directly influenced by the general standards of employment 
accepted throughout the community. 

In the sphere of industry, Whitley Councils will have 
executive powers and their decisions will take effect through- 
out the trades concerned. In the Civil Service, however, 
any proposal to grant the Council executive power 
would raise the question of the relation of Civil Service 
organisation to policy. Such subjects as civil rights, 
methods of recruitment, salaries and pensions cannot be 
discussed as administrative details. They involve general 
considerations on which Parliament must express the final 
decision and therefore must be in the hands of a Minister 
responsible to the House of Commons. The Minister 
therefore must hold the executive power, and the practical 
question appears to be how closely a Whitley Council, 
provided with advisory powers, should be associated with a 
Department responsible for Civil Service control. The 
Civil Service Commission might be re-organised and re- 
named, and within this new Department the Whitley Council 
might be set up with full access to information and the right 
to develop such prestige and authority as its advisory work 
commanded. 

On the other hand, a special branch of the Treasury might 
be established, distinct from such sections as control the 
high finance of the country, and to this branch the Council 
would be empowered to make recommendations. 

There is a difference of opinion in the Civil Service as to 
the nature of the authority of a Whitley Council. The 
Civil Service Alliance is understood to demand for it full 
executive powers, while certain other bodies are content 
to ask for an advisory function. Without discussing the 
larger questions raised by the proposal for the establish- 
ment of an Executive Council, certain reasons may be 
urged for the experiment of an advisory body. There is 
the practical consideration that any objection to an Advisory 
Council would be obviously wooden and lacking in the 
support of any considered theory of public admunistration, 
while, in addition, an Advisory Council, with the oppor- 
tunity of gathering authority as it went, would only have its 
own incompetence and indiscretion to blame if its recom- 
mendations did not, in time, carry such weight as to make 
their rejection very diflicult. 

The fact that the Council was advisory and not executive 
would have the further advantage of leaving the official 
clement on the “ employer's “ side free to support proposals 
from the other side, without feeling that in so doing they 
were departing from their brief as counsel for the enemy. 
Advisory recommendations could also go forward subject 
to reservations on the part of particular members of the 
Council. whereas executive proposals would have to be forced 
through in face of their definite opposition. 

Such considerations will probably bring the whole of the 
Civil Service to support the establishment of a Whitley 
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Council with advisory powers, though it is to be expected 
that the Civil Service Alliance will, as is their right, make a 
strong demand for an executive body. Suck a claim will 
at least show that the principles of the Whitley Report are 
not held to be suspect. 

With a National Council there would be set up Depart- 
mental Councils, but the present discussion of the sphere and 
tunctions of these bodies would only divert thought to detail, 
at a time when it should be directed to the larger problems. 
The establishment of a National Whitley Council for the 
Civil Service would weaken the autocracy of the Treasury, 
and bring the whole of the Civil Service into a position from 
which it could materially influence the decisions affecting 
conditions of employ:uent. Such a result would receive 
the support of informed public opinion. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE election was not everywhere quite so inex- 
pressively tedious as it proved to be in central 


London. Indeed, it may live in the history of - 


elections as the cradle of a new form of electioneering. 
A certain candidate in the industrial Midlands faced, and 
solved, the problem of the woman voter in a scientific and 
original spirit, and with the most startling and spectacular 
success. Being shorthanded, like all captains of all peace 
industries in these days, he was confronted by the impossi- 
bility of visiting each and every new voter in her home. 
He saw that it simply could not be done, and that instead 
of going to the new voter he must inveigle the new voter 
to come to him. An automobile by itself was useless. 
Even the meanest streets are so accustomed to cars at 
election time that no hooting and tooting will suffice to 
arouse the serious sex from its domestic preoccupations. 
The enterprising fellow hit on the combination of a motor-car 
and a cornet. Dashing down a street and stopping, he 
put on a professional cornet-player to perform his loudest. 
The whole street would rush out to see what on earth was 
happening. Whereupon the candidate, having thus 
ingeniously collected all the new voters within earshot, 
began his harangue. It is expected that he will get in; 
and he deserves to get in. Of course, you will assume 
that he is a Coalitionist. But no! He is a mere uncouponed 
libertine Liberal. I take his cornet for a sign that there 
is life in the old party yet. 


* * * 


It is understood, in circles where they can see through the 
opaque sides of ballot-boxes, that Mr. Reginald McKenna 
has won in North Monmouthshire, which he has represented 
for over twenty years. At one time his defeat was regarded 
as almost certain. His elimination from the House would 
have been a severe blow for Mr. Asquith, but I imagine, from 
what I hear, that some advanced Radicals would have 
regarded it with equanimity. The fate of one of the principal 
Coalitionists, Sir Albert Stanley, at Ashton-under-Lyme, 
is less sure. Political opinion in Ashton is usually very 
equally divided, and if Sir Albert pulls through it will be 
thanks to the speeches of a woman, Lady Beaverbrook, 
who is a very accomplished political orator. The contest 
which should be most interesting to the adherents of the 
pre-war group of advanced Radicals is that at South-West 
Bethnal Green, where Mr. Charles Masterman has had 
some exceedingly stiff fighting. If he is returned, I do not 
quite see what can stop him from soon becoming the real 
leader of the Radical opposition in the House. He is a 
genuine wy in debate, and I know no one more capable 
of dealing faithfully with the dialectics of Mr. Lloyd George 
in a first-class shindy. 


oO” a * 


There were doubtless good reasons for the retirement of 
Mr. Walter Roch from the representation of Pembrokeshire. 
But his departure is a pity. He was amusing and withal 


serious. He had wit, and he had the great quality of perfect 
independence combined with a philosophic and sardonic 
mind. Also he was among the few who at no crisis lost 
faith in the ultimate success of the Allied arms. Never 
will I forgive certain prominent Liberals for their too frequent 
lack of faith in this matter. I glory in my extreme rancour 
against them. Mr. Roch, I understand, is writing the 
fifth volume of the life of the Prime Minister for the pub- 
lishing firm directed by Sir Hadley Le Bas. The first four 
volumes, by their appalling urbanity and sugariness, were 
grossly misleading. co Mr. Roch will set a new tone 
. and a new standard of realism in the volume which is to 
bring Mr. Lloyd George up to date. I fear, however, 
that he won’t, and that the vivacities of his pen—which all 
who read Truth are familiar with—will be too politely 
tempered. I don’t know how old Mr. Roch is. don’t 
think anybody does. But he has the appearance of a very 
young man. When he is older he may realise that heaven 
offered him a chance in a thousand in this biography, 
and keen will be his regret in the latter years if he does not 
now take it in full. 


ao i * 


On no mean authority—to say no more—I have it that 
before the end of April next a British aeroplane will fly 
from Europe to America. I gather that the remaining 
difficulties are not mechanical, and that a successful Trans- 
atlantic flight is regarded as a certainty. And only the 
day before yesterday, in a manner of speaking, Blériot 
was able to dazzle the world by flying over twenty-five miles 
of Channel. 


% oo % 


One of the minor successes of the War Office has been 
the military theatres. There are now over twenty of them 
in Great Britain. Some have beer specially built—and 
built with a certain degree of luxuriousness. The most 
curious and agreeable thing about them is that in the 
camps they have cut out the cinema. At first the military 
mandarins were, I need hardly say, against theatres and 
in favour of cinemas, obedient to the mandarinic theory 
that “the men” prefer the crude to the relatively subtle. 
Theatres had to make their way against considerable 
opposition. They made their way, and now the mandarins 
are in favour of theatres as against the cinema. Yet a 
theatre-seat costs the soldier more than a cinema-seat. 
Strange! Perhaps a portent of a dramatic revival! It 
is a sinister sign that new military theatres are still being 
built. One fine night in the new House of Commons 
some mandarin will argue against further demobilisation 
on the plea that it would render expensive and attractive 
theatres useless. 


* * * 


The cession of Lord Rothermere’s provincial day and 
weekly papers to a syndicate controlled by Mr. Robert 
Donald marks the first material shrinking of the vast Harms- 
worth empire. It also marks the retaliation of Mr. Donald 
against Mr. Lloyd George. Although the papers are valuable 
properties, I suspect that the figure quoted as the purchase- 
money is somewhat higher than the truth. As for the 
Daily Chronicle, it is said to have lost ground since Mr. 
Donald’s ejection. The conductors have certainly erred 
in making it too obviously a Lloyd George organ. The 
Prime Minister may be the greatest man that ever lived, 
but even so I doubt if there is a public which really wants 
Lloyd George and butter for breakfast six days a weck. 
Big dailies are always going up and down in relation to each 
other. The paper which has made most progress is un- 
doubtedly the Daily Express. A few years ago it was 
worth about elevenpence three farthings. Recently, it 
was showing a profit of three thousand pounds a week. 
It is steadily coming round to democracy, though it still 
clings to the phantom of imperial preference. And it has 
the best “‘make up” in London. The era of big newspaper 
profits, by the way, is temporarily closed. Four pages for 
a penny was good business. Six or eight pages for a penny 
is not, and won't be for along time. But these lively organs 
must cut each other out or die in the attempt. 

SARDONYX. 
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Correspondence 


THE LABOUR PARTY 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow an obscure member of the middle-class 
to give a few out of the many reasons why he, and many who 
think like him, although not “ exploiters” or “ profiteers,” 
cannot accept your invitation to join the Labour Party ? 

1. Because we see in the Labour Party not one party but two 
parties. Their different attitudes towards the war revealed a 
fundamental difference of spiritual outlook between the two wings. 
And the same difference is showing, less obviously but unmis- 
takably, in their pronouncements on social and political subjects. 
We have no guarantee that the men we admire and trust will 
control the party more than the men we distrust. On the other 
hand, the rigid discipline of the Labour Party, as shown among 
other things by the forced resignation of the Labour Ministers, 
suggests that if the extreme section did gain control the other 
section would merely follow in its wake, and add to its strength, 
while not controlling its policy. We see no hope in joining the 
Labour Party to strengthen the moderate elements, because all 
indications go to show that the only members of the bourgeoisie 
who really ever influence the Labour movement are those like 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Cole, who support the extreme wing. 

2. Because we have not much belief in the “ goodwill,” at 
any rate, of this section of the Labour Party. Their “ good- 
will * seems to stop short, for instance, at the business man. 
Those of us who really know the average business man know how 
different he is]from the stage villain of much Labour propaganda. 
We know the injustice of labelling him as necessarily an “ ex- 
ploiter ” or a “ profiteer.’” We know that his class contains, 
on the average, as much honesty, public spirit and practical 
ability as any other class. (I speak without prejudice ; I am not 
a business man myself.) But it does not appear that the domi- 
nant influences in the Labour Party have any welcome for him in 
its ranks, that they are prepared to make use of his valuable 
qualities, or to show anything but hostility to him. 

3. Because, though undoubtedly the question of the better 
distribution of wealth is of predominating importance, the ques- 
tion of the increase of production of wealth is also extremely 
important. And we can see few signs that the Labour Party is 
prepared to deal seriously with this problem. On the other hand, 
we see no reason at present to accept the bare assertion of his 
opponents that Mr. Lloyd George will be afraid of taxing 
wealth. 

4. Because, throughout the war, on all questions connected 
with it and all questions of foreign policy and external affairs, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Snowden, and 
other members of that wing of the Labour Party have been 
utterly and demonstrably wrong—wrong about the origins of 
the war, wrong about its justification, wrong about its results, 
wrong about everything. By comparison, the worst mistakes of 
the Government have been trivial. It does not seem reasonable 
either to ask us to forget this or to ask us not to let our estimate 
of their capacity or their judgment be influenced by these facts. 

5. Because Mr. Lloyd George, with all his faults, has shown 
during the war a certain capacity for using the valuable services 
of really able men who were not closely connected with any party. 
Would a Labour Government have enlisted and made use of the 
services of Mr. Fisher, Mr. Prothero, the two Geddeses, or Lord 
Rhondda? Would not the last, in particular, whose services 
none can deny, have been barred as an “ exploiter’’? On the 
other hand, the rather uncertain party framework of a Coalition 
is particularly adapted for securing the services of such men. 

6. Because, cheap and vulgar as Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches 
have generally been during the election, they have been as nothing 
compared to the virulence and controversial unscrupulousness of 
some of his chief opponents. Anyone whose support of the 
Coalition had been weakened by a comparison of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s clap-trap with the urbanity of THe New StaresMAN 
could always find an immediate and effective cure by a perusal 
4 curtain other papers. Not much “ goodwill” to be found 

ere ! 


I have tried to indicate certain main points which influ- 
ence people in my position. I am afraid that such a crude 
summary will do less than justice to them. And, of course, 


there are many other points, too. For instance, as a professional 
educationalist in civil life, I have much more confidence in Mr. 
Fisher than I should have in any Labour Minister of Education 





that I could think of. But I have already exceeded the limits 
of an ordinary letter.—Yours, etc., An OFFicer. 


[It is obviously impossible for us to deal in a footnote with 
the points raised in this letter. But we would point out : (1) That 
as far as the war was concerned, the “ left wing” of the Labour 
Party was in a small minority ; (2) that all parties contain a 
variety of temperaments and opinions, and that if our corre- 
spondent applied his criteria to the Liberal or Coalition Parties he 
would exhibit far greater varieties and incompatibilities than 
exist in the Labour Party ; (3) that the temper of other papers 
is nothing to do with us; (4) that he is not justified in saying 
that the Labour Party does not care about production.—Eb, N.S.] 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaresMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent last week is in error. Professor 
Saintsbury is not entitled to the credit of epitomising Crotchet 
Castle in the epigram :— 

Le monde est plein de fous, et qui n’en veut pas voir, 
Doit se tenir tout seul, et casser son miroir. 

Peacock himself prints the aphorism on the title-page of the 
first edition of Crotchet Castle, published in 1831, sixty-four years 
before the reprint quoted.—Yours, &c., 

J. F. Oakesnorr. 
Harpenden, 
December 17th. 


A CAGE FOR THE KAISER 


To the Editor of Tue New STaresMAn. 

Sir,—The question was lately asked in your columns where 
it will be best for the dethroned European monarchs to spend 
the remainder of their lives. I venture to suggest the lonely 
volcanic island Tristan da Cunha, in the South Atlantic, which 
is visited once a year by a British warship. There they would 
find it impossible to exert any influence on the course of events 
except by telepathic thought waves.—Yours, etc., 

Letchworth. c. 

December 3rd. 


PLATTS. 


Miscellany 


THE PRISONERS OF MAINZ 


Ill. 


FTER the discomforts of the trenches and the 
tedium of a fortnight’s travelling, Karlsruhe pro- 
vided a delightful haven. Here all the material 

needs were satisfied; there was a Red Cross issue of tin 
foods three times a week, the beds were moderately com- 
fortable, and one’s clothes could be disinfected, and there 
was a library. After a fortnight’s exile from books there is 
no joy comparable to the sight of a printed page. 

And in the evenings we were allowed out till eleven 
o'clock. There were big arc lamps under the trees, and in 
this romantic atmosphere the greater part of the camp lay 
out reading in deck chairs. It was easy then to cast a 
false glamour over imprisonment ; to see in it a succession 
of harmonious days; a quiet backwater in which the mind 
was free to work. It was easy to bathe the emotions in the 
ordered periods of George Moore’s prose and in the reflection 
that there “lay no troublous thing before.” It was the 
reaction natural after the turgid experiences of the last 
eight months, and it certainly made that one week at 
Karlsruhe lyrical with content. 

For Karlsruhe was only a distributing camp through 
which officers had to pass on their way to Mainz, an entirely 
new camp with no existing organisations, and where we 
should have to arrange libraries and sports committees for 
ourselves. 

The entrance of the Citadel 
inspire the most profound gloom. 


Mainz was calculated to 
An enormous gate 
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swung open, revealing a black and cavernous passage. As 
soon as all were herded in, the gate shut behind us, and we 
were immersed in darkness. Then another gate at the end 
of the passage creaked back on unoiled hinges, and ushered 
us into our new home. That cobwebbed passage was like 
the neutral space between two worlds ;_ it laid emphasis on 
captivity. 

Under the lens of the mendacious camera the entourage 
of the citadel presents a very pleasant aspect. The square 
looks bright and large, the rooms light and airy; from the 
windows there is a delightful view of the Mainz steeples and 
of the Rhineland hills, and also a fleeting glimpse of Heine’s 
Bridge. But to the jaundiced eye of the gefangenen all this 
comeliness was illusion. In actual circumference the 
square measured about 400 yards, and it was too full of 
the ghosts of squad drill. On most of the walls were painted 
the head and shoulders of dummy targets that a regiment of 
snipers had used for rifle practice. The spirit of militarism 
was strong, and however delightful the Rhine may look 
when photographed from the top-story window of a tall 
block, it is less arcadian when viewed through a screen of 
wire netting. The whole place was littered with sentries 
and barbed wire. For not one moment could one imagine 
one was free. At times even a sort of claustrophobia would 
envelop one, the desire to move was imperative, and the 
tall avenue of chestnuts seemed to rise furiously as though 
they were sentinels that would some day draw all things 
to themselves. 

Some of the rooms were, it is true, light and sunny, but 
the rooms in Block ITI. were miserably dark. The windows 
were on a level with the ground on account of a moat that 
ran round the building, and in front a line of chestnuts shut 
out the sunlight. The rooms were long and narrow, with 
bars across the windows. At the end it was very often too 
dark to read ; the window-sill was the only place that provided 
enough light for a morning shave. From the outside and 
from the inside the block was like a dungeon, and the photo- 
graphs omitted to immortalise it. 

The routine of the camp was very simple. At eight 
o'clock in the morning breakfast, consisting of coffee, was 
brought to the rooms; at half-past nine there was a roll- 
all; at twelve midday there was lunch in the mess-rooms ; 
at three in the afternoon coffee was brought round to the 
rooms ; at six there was supper in the mess-rooms. At 
nine the doors of the block were closed; at nine-thirty 
there was an evening roll-call ; at eleven lights went out. 

But for two fortunate contingencies those early days would 
have been almost unendurable. One of them was the 
arrival from Karlsruhe of two officers who had been prisoners 
fourteen months and who had managed to collect no small 
part of a library. The bookless days were now over. No 
more should I have to spend a whole morning over the only 
volume in the room—The Book of Common Prayer. No 
more should I have to go to the most extreme lengths of 
subservience to borrow Freckles or The Rosary. 

The other piece of luck we had was in the weather. During 
the early days of May the square was bathed in a metallic 
heat ; and as soon as roll-call was over a deck chair was 
pushed into the shade of a tree, where one could doze and 
read throughout the whole morning, and forget that one 
was hungry. 

For those were hungry days. Indeed, it is hard not to 
make the first two months a mere chronicle of sauerkraut. 
I honestly believe that the Germans gave as much food as 
they could, considering we were “ useless mouths ’—but it 
was precious little. After all it is one thing to be reduced 
to short rations by slow gradations, but it is a very different 
thing to be taken from the flesh-pots of France, where one 
eats a great deal too much, to a vegetable diet that was 
not nearly enough. There was only one proper meal a day— 
lunch; we then got two plates of soup, three or four 
potatoes and a spoonful or two of beetroot or cabbage. 
The effect lasted for three hours. Supper rarely provided 
potatoes ; usually two plates of thin soup and sauerkraui or 


barley porridge. In addition there was a fortnightly issue 
of sugar, a weekly issue of jam, and a bi-weekly issuc of 
bread. On this last issue the gefangenen’s fate depended. 
And life simplified itself into an attempt to spread out a 
small loaf of bread over four days. It did not often succeed. 
On the first day one carefully marked out on the crust the 
limit at which each day’s plunderings must stop. The 
loaf was divided first of all into four equal parts, then each 
quarter was again marked ‘out in divisions—so much for 
breakfast, so much for tea, so much for supper. It did 
not work. Each day removed its neighbour’s landmark. 
By the third day only a little edge of crust remained. It 
was demolished by tea-time, and nothing quite equalled 
the depression of the evening of that third day. The worst 
time was at eight o’clock. The effect of a slender supper had 
by then worn off, and there was the comforting reflection 
that for sixteen hours there was not the least likelihood 
of being able to lay hands on any food ; and the dizziness of 
a breakfastless morning is an experience no one would wish 
to indulge in twice. 

The psychology of semi-starvation would make an interest- 
ing study, and it would bring out very clearly the irrefutable 
truth that the only way to get peace for the mind is by 
throwing sops to the physical appetites, that passions 
must be allayed, not suppressed, and that the moment any- 
thing is suppressed it becomes an obsession. For there is 
poison in every unacted desire, and the only way to treat the 
appetites is to be neither their slave nor tyrant. Asceticism 
renders a clear view of life impossible. 

And during those days, if one sufficiently objectified one’s 
emotions, there would be always found the insidious germ 
working its way into the most unlikely places. Even in 
books there was no escape from it-—it deliberately perverted 
the author’s meaning. One occasion comes back very vividly. 
I was reading La Débdcle, and had reached the scene 
where Louis Napoleon is sitting alone in his room, and his 
servants lay before him dish after dish which he leaves 
untouched. And because of this perpetual hungriness the 
whole effect of the incident was spoilt. I could not get 
into the mood necessary to appreciate the effect Zola had 
aimed at. All I could think was: “ Here is this appalling ass 
Louis Napoleon, surrounded with meats and fish, entrées and 
omelettes, and the fool does not eat them. If only they had 
given me a chance !” 

They were strange days, and strange things happened. 
Money ceased to have any value unless it could be turned 
into edible substance. ‘Those with big appetites carried on a 
sort of secret service to obtain bread; fabulous sums were 
offered for a quarter of a loaf of bread that contained less 
flour than potatoes, and at a time when a mark was worth a 
shilling there were those who were prepared to pay seventy- 
five marks for a loaf; and twenty marks for half a loaf was 
the lowest rate of exchange. 

One knew then the emotions of the man with 3d. in his 
pocket, who is feeling ravenously hungry, and knows 
that if he spends that threepence on dinner he will have 
nothing left for breakfast the next day. It is an alternative 
that in terms of brown bread has presented itself to every 
prisoner of war. 

It was interesting, too, to notice its effect on a fellow 
prisoner. One morning I found him sitting on a seat, 
dipping into three books in turn—Lorna Doone, Piehawick 
Papers, and The Knave of Diamonds. 

“A strange selection |” I said. 

“No,” he said. ‘* They are all the same really. They ve 
all done the same thing; they've sold, they’ve got the sare 
bedrock principle somewhere, and I think I’ve found it. 

* Well, what is it ?” 

“ Gratification of appetite. All these accounts of big 
meals and luxury. That’s what gets over. People don't 
want psychology; but they'll smack their lips over the 
dresses and feasts in The Knave of Diamonds. And then 
look at the venison patties in Lorna Doone, and the heavy 
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dinners in Pickwick. That's what people want. ‘They have 
not got these things, but they want to be told they exist 
somewhere and that they are there to be found. If ever 
you want to write a book that will really sell, remember 
that: gratification of appetite, makes their mouths water.” 


IV. 

There was, of course, in the form of the Kantine an 
official method of supplementing the ordinary issue. And 
across that counter strange things passed. 

Every day provided a fresh experiment. A rumour 
would fly round the camp that there was a new sort of tinned 
paste to be had. 

“I saw a fellow coming out with a biggish-looking tin,” 
someone would say. “I don’t know what was in it, but 
it was too big for boot polish.” 

There would follow a general rush, and a queue thirty 
deep would prolong itself outside the door. The mixture 
would turn out to be a green paste purported to be made 
from snails and liver. For a day or two the unfortunates 
who had bought it spread it over their bread, and tried to 
make themselves believe they liked it. The only purpose 
it really served was to make the bread look thicker than 
it was. 

Then another tin would appear; there would be another 
rumour, another rush to the door, another disillusionment. 
There was a crab paste, a vegetable paste, a nondescript 
brown paste: all in turn went their way, and yielded to 
the soft intrigue of Dried Veg. 

Dried Veg. presented itself very innocuously in a paper 
bag covered with directions in German. It looked dry and 
unappetising. No one of us knew how it should be treated, 
but the consensus of opinion decided that half-an-hour’s 
boiling was all that was needed, and so, adhering to the 
popular idea, we emptied the packet into a saucepanful of 
water, boiled it for half-an-hour, and ate it. It was really 
not so bad. ; 

Within half-an-hour, however, we knew that something 
was wrong. All of us began to move uncomfortably. Pain 
spread itself across our stomachs, and then too late appeared 
one who could translate the instructions on the wrapper. 
The contents should have been left to stand in water for at 
least twenty-four hours, by which time it would have 
absorbed all the moisture demanded by its composition. 
We had given it only half-an-hour’s boiling. It took its 
revenge by swelling silently within us. 

It was a terrible night ! 

* * * * x 


From these expenditures it will follow that life at Mainz 
was not quite so cheap as might be imagined. And we were 
unfortunate in being captured at a time when the value of 
a mark was very high. For, thanks to the business instincts 
of our German bankers, a cheque for three pounds was worth 
only sixty marks. 

Myself I do not pretend to understand bimetallism, rate 
of exchange, or any of the other commercial problems that 
regulate the value of money. But the equivalent of the 
sixty marks paid monthly by Messrs. Cox to the German 
Government appeared in our pass-books at that time as 
{2 10s. 6d.; and as at our end we had to pay £3 for the 
same number of marks, one is driven to assume that the 
intermediary German firm was making a profit of about 
16 per cent. on every cheque drawn, a basis on which we 
would all like to run a bank. 

The result both of the rushes to the Kantine and the 
succeeding rushes to the paymaster’s oflice was the dis- 
tinguishing feature of our daily routine—queues. For the 
first impression of a stranger entering the citadel would 
have been of a sequence of trailing lines receding from open 
doors. Every department had its own particular queue. 
There was the queue outside the library, an insignificant 
affair owing to the thinly lined shelves; then the queue out- 
side the tin store for those who had parcels; and the two 


main streams of humanity, the queue from the Kantine and 
the queue from the paymaster’s office. These last two were 
in a continual state of flux, a ceaseless ebb and flow; the 
moment that they seemed likely to be engulfed within the 
welcoming portals there would be another meeting of the 
ways, more applicants would arrive, and the human rivers 
would overflow their banks. To anyone who enjoyed this 
pastime, life was prodigal of entertainment; he could flit 
from one dissipation to another. But to the majority it 
was a tedious business, and the art of “‘ queueing ” began. 

For an art it certainly was. As the master of finance is 
always watching the rise and fall of the markets, so that he 
shall know the exact moment at which to buy or to sell, 
so the master queueist would bide, waiting for that moment 
when the stream would be at its lowest ebb, and when he 
might safely attach himself to its interests. The cowardly 
might enrol themselves stolidly at an early hour, and, 
shifting slowly forward, almost imperceptibly, they would 
reach the doors. For them there was in queueing neither 
colour nor excitement—it was a dead level. 

But for the artist in queues it was altogether different. 
He hazarded much. He had to work out whether or not 
it would really pay him to get to the door of the Kantine 
an hour before it was due to open. If he waited till later on 
in the day, he might manage to take advantage of some quiet 
lull, and gain his end after a paltry thirty minutes’ wait. 
But if he did there was always the chance that when he did 
arrive the article he had desired would be no longer there. 
The whole stock of liver paste might have been exhausted 
—an appalling contingency. All these considerations had 
to be weighed. 

And with regard to the paymaster’s office, there were 
attached notable risks. At noon every day the gates were 
closed, and consequently at about half-past eleven the 
applicants ceased to arrive. Nobody cares to wait thirty 
minutes and then have the door shut upon him, and it was 
here that the genius of queueing was most in evidence. 

At half-past eleven he would look at the queue : there were 
fifteen people waiting. Would those fifteen people be able 
to draw their cheques in time? And in cases like this a 
mere average of time was valueless. In queueing, as every- 
where else, all standards were relative. Because on one day 
twenty people had drawn their money in as many minutes, 
it did not follow that on another fifteen would draw theirs 
in an hour. Nationalities had to be taken into considera- 
tion. Those twenty men were probably Irishmen. But if 
there were ten kilts outside the gate even when the hands 
of the clock stood only at a quarter past eleven, the great 
queueist would turn away. He knows that to each of those 
ten Scotsmen the paymaster would have to explain the 
theory of exchange in indifferent English, which would not 
be understood, and that the paymaster would then have to 
try to gather the drift of a Scotsman’s logic in a language 
he had not heard before, and that for each individual 
applicant an interpreter would have to be summoned. 

Queueing, if refined to an art, required a great deal more 
than the merely neutral quality of patience. 

Autec Waucu. 
(7'o be continued.) 


THE COMING OF PEACE 


T was the night when we expected news from France, 
To say the war was over, and the fighting done ; 
The tidings that would make my heart rejoice 
at last, 
For foe as well as friend, and make the peoples one. 


And as I moved amidst that silent multitude, 
Feeling the presence of a wild excitement there, 
The world appeared to me so strange and wonderful- 
I almost heard a cuckoo in Trafalgar Square ! 
W. H. Davies. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HEN Edward Thomas was killed his first book of 
poems was in the press. There remained over 
an equal number of verses, which have now been 

collected in a volume, Last Poems (Selwyn and Blount. 
4s. 6d. net). It is as good a volume as the other, and the 
two should be brought together and published as one. 


me ae * 


There is nothing surprising in the book. Every poem has 
its kindred amongst those already printed. The spirit 
of the man is the spirit already familiar : a_ spirit 
melancholy but not morbid, conscious of the im- 
permanence of life, but keenly enjoying every transient 
beauty of the world, and consoled for every winter by 
the renewal of every spring. There are no “songs of 
action’; wars and houses, men and flowers are all con- 
templated quietly, sub specie aeternitatis ; the metres flag 
and droop; the hues are sober and the sounds subdued. 
Yet, though a poet very uniform in tone and equable in 
temperament, Thomas had a genius for observation that 
always gave variety to his writing: he was always looking 
at things, and never twice at exactly the same thing. No 
man of his time knew and loved the South of England better 
than he. And the things he loved were the things commonest 
in life and most unusual in literature: waggons coming 
down a lane, raindrops on dust, nettles in a farmyard 
corner, ordinary hedges and ordinary fields. He never 
sought for the spectacular; any English landscape under 
any sky of spring or autumn was enough for him. He knew 
all our trees, flowers and birds: the sedge-warbler as well 
as the thrush, agrimony and dog’s mercury as well as 
daffodil and hyacinth. And all awoke emotion in him, 
with the result that even the slightest and the most limping 
of his poems—and some of them move very awkwardly 
indeed—have an odour about them that is peculiar and a 
truth that never fails to interest. On any page you come 
across a picture like this, imbued with unforced feeling as 
this is: 

The thrush on the oak top in the lane 
Sang his last song, or last but one ; 

And as he ended, on the elm 

Another had but just begun 

His last; they knew no more than I 
The day was done. 

Then past his dark white cottage front 
A labourer went along, his tread 

Slow, half with weariness, half with ease ; 
And, through the silence, from his shed 
The sound of sawing rounded all 

That silence said. 


Or again, But These Things Also: 


But these things also are Spring’s— 
On banks by the roadside the grass 
Long-dead that is greyer now 
Than all the Winter it was ; 


The shell of a little snail bleached 

In the grass; chip of fiint, and mite 
Of chalk; and the small birds’ dung 
In splashes of purest white : 


All the white things a man mistakes 
Vor earliest violets 

Who seeks through Winter’s ruins 
Something to pay Winter’s debts, 

While the North blows, and starling flocks 
By chattering on and on 

Keep their spirits up in the mist 

And Spring’s here, Winter’s not gone. 


I can conceive a man’s objecting that some lines here are 
ungainly and unmusical; but the man is blind who will 
miss the direct observation, and dense who will miss the 
subtlety and tenderness of the feeling. In Aspens, one of 


the four or five best things here, even the technical objection 
cannot be urged : 
All day and night, save Winter, every weather, 
Above the inn, the smithy, and the shop, 


The aspens at the cross-roads talk together 
Of rain, until their last leaves fall from the top. 


Out of the blacksmith’s cavern comes the ringing 
Of hammer, shoe, and anvil; out of the inn 

The clink, the hum, the roar, the random singing— 
The sounds that for these fifty years have been. 


The whisper of the aspens is not drowned, 

And over lightless pane and footless road, 
Empty as sky, with every other sound 

Not ceasing, calls their ghosts from their abode, 


A silent smithy, a silent inn, nor fails 

In the bare moonlight or the thick-furred gloom, 
In tempest or the night of nightingales, 

To turn the cross-roads to a ghostly room. 


And it would be the same were no house near. 
Over all sorts of weather, men, and times, 

Aspens must shake their leayes and men may hear 
But need not listen, more than to my rhymes. 


Whatever wind blows, while they and I have leaves 
We cannot other than an aspen be 

That ceaselessly, unreasonably grieves, 
Or so men think who like a different tree. 


The last line is characteristic. There are men who like a 
different tree, and like it so exclusively that they refuse to 
appreciate the aspen. There are also people so meticulous 
in their demands for perfection of phrasing or music that 
they allow carelessness such as Thomas was _ habitually 
guilty of to obscure the frequent music of his verse and its 
invariable fullness of content. In urging those who do not 
yet know his work to buy this book and the other, I would 
recommend them, before reading, to clear their mind of all 
prepossessions, not to think, “‘ How would Shelley or Shake- 
speare have written this?” not to be on the watch for flaws 
and cacophonies; but, at least at the-first reading, to 
surrender themselves, to come to him receptive for what he 
‘an give. I don’t think they will be disappointed : he had 
gifts not exactly to be paralleled elsewhere, and a personality 
unlike any other in our literature. 


That personality has already been sulliciently described 
in these pages. It was not one the memory of which dims 
with the passage of time. No man who knew Edward 
Thomas will fail to retain to the end of his days the vivid 
image of that tall, contemplative man, so undemonstrative 
yet, in his manner, so impressive. His character is written 
in his verses. He was an unworldly man, and little was 
necessary to his content. He summarised his wishes in 
For These, not one of the best of his poems, but sincere : 


An acre of land between the shore and the hills, 
Upon a ledge that shows my kingdoms three, 
The lovely visible earth and sky and sea, 

Where what the curlew needs not, the farmer tills. 


A house that shall love me as I love it, 
Well-hedged and honoured by a few ash-trees 
That linnets, greenfinches and goldfinches 
Shall often visit and make love in and flit: 


A garden I need never go beyond, 

Broken but neat, whose sunflowers every one 
Are fit to be the sign of the Rising Sun: 

A spring, a brook’s bend, or at least a pond : 


For these I ask not, but, neither too late 
Nor yet too early, for what men call content, 
And also that something may be sent 

To be contented with, I ask of fate. 


Fate robbed him. He enlisted, went to France, and died. 
But in his last year of life, almost unconsciously, he regis- 
tered what one may frigidly call his “ conclusions ” about 
English landscape and his own feeling for it, and registered 
them immortally. Until the war he was a sensitive, but 
largely a frustrate, student of Nature who wrote prose which 
just failed of a wide, and might have just failed of a per- 
manent, appeal. But he broke into verse, and his verse 
will carry his prose and the memory of himself down the 
centuries. It may not be the greatest poetry. But it is 
exact in expression and true and sweet in feeling: it is as 
English as anything that exists, and there are —— in 
it a thousand English sights and sounds which have per- 
fumed the souls of men, but which have never entered 
literature before. 
SoLomon EacLe. 
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SYMPATHETIC MAGIC 


Folk-lore in the Old Testament. By Sir James Frazer. 
Three vols. Macmillan. 37s. 6d. net. 


Sir James Frazer’s new work raises the total of the volumes 
which he has written on social anthropology and com- 
parative superstition to the number of twenty-two. His 
method remains the same. Here he takes some obscure or 
disputed point in the Old Testament, the Flood or Jacob’s 
impersonation of Esau or the trial of the adulteress by the 
ordeal of poison, and illuminates it by a collection of parallels 
from all the known religions of the world, equally from the 
Greeks, the Scandinavians and the Bantu races. These 
volumes are a record of immense industry and untiring 
scholarship ; and the thought ot the work involved merely 
in obtaining, examining and classifying material is enough 
to make the ordinary mind faint. What is remarkable in 
Sir James Frazer’s performance is the fact that he, engaged 
on a task so huge, so much specialised and so remote from 
modern concerns, should have preserved, better than any 
scientist of our time, the disappearing connection between 
erudition and literature. It has been taken as inevitable 
that, with the increasing minuteness of our knowledge, 
specialist research should be embodied in books which are 
both repellent and unintelligible to the ordinary cultivated 
reader. The time has gone by when the work of the latest 
historian of the Roman Empire could both gain the approval 
of scholars and lie on ladies’ dressing-tables. But Sir 
James Frazer, than whom no scholar is more erudite or 
severe in his industry, has the eighteenth-century gift of 
presenting the latest achievement of research in a form in 
which it may be read by the ordinary man for its own 
sake. The Golden Bough has been so read from its first 
appearance, and the faithful have followed it with increasing 
enjoyment through all its transmutations. Folk-lore in the 
Old Testament has the same interest and the same charm. 
It does not address itself merely to anthropological scholars. 
Nothing more is required for its satisfactory appreciation 
than curiosity as to the workings of the human spirit and a 
love of the scholarly temperament and of scholarly —. 

Sir James Frazer is anything but a bitter or intolerant 
theorist. Indeed, the chief defect of his method is that he 
argues too little from the facts he presents to general con- 
clusions. The average ratio may perhaps be estimated at 
one hundred pages of example to five pages of argument. 
But this, while it sometimes disappoints the reader, who 
wishes to carry away some definite general principle, does 
maintain equably the gentle and tolerant tone of the dis- 
course. No doubt Sir James’s favourite theory, that of 
sympathetic magic, requires some modification in view of 
other researches, particularly in view of the suggestions of 
the late Professor Durckheim, and will require more in 
the light of other researches yet to come. It cannot cover 
the whole ground of primitive religion and custom any 
more than the now rather disreputable solar-myth. But 
Sir James urges his interpretation with less vigour and with 
less absurdity than did the adherents of the solar-myth. He 
lays himself much less open than they to ridicule and parody. 
It was possible, by adopting the methods of those fading 
scientists, to prove that Napoleon and Mr. Gladstone were 
no more than poetical presentments of the course of the 
sun. But Sir James’s sympathetic magic is not vulnerable 
by the same form of attack. You cannot prove by his 
methods that the usages of modern life are survivals of savage 
ritual. You cannot show that the custom of clipping tram- 
tickets has many interesting parallels among the Fulahs 
and the Akikuyu, and is probably a method of avoiding 
accidents. It is hard to resist the conclusion that a student 
who urges his theories so discreetly and so reasonably is 
probably better fitted to devise a valid theory than those 
who seek to explain heaven and earth at a single blow by a 
single formula. 

It was not, of course, to be expected that all Sir James’s 
arguments in a work of this size and scope would prove 
absolutely secure against the objections which may be 
raised on purely common-sense grounds. His interpretation 
of the story of Jacob and the kid-skins, for example, is open 
todoubt. He suggests that the legend which tells how Jacob 
bought Esau’s birthright from him for a mess of pottage is a 
mistaken rationalisation of the custom of ultimogeniture 
or succession of the youngest son, which was not intelligible 





to the later chronicler or editor ; and this view has a certain 
probability. But, having succeeded in one particular in 
rehabilitating the character of Jacob, Sir James (perhaps 
out of tenderness for a namesake) wishes to go further and 
to wash out yet another blot. Hetherefore puts forward the 
theory that Jacob’s impersonation of his hairy brother by 
which he received his father’s blessing intended for Esau has 
a ritual significance. He finds instances in which savages 
have practised a rite of rebirth by crawling through the 
body of a slain animal. This is done, for example, by 
meng who have been reported dead, whose ghosts have 

een ceremonially laid, and who, therefore, from the rigid 
standpoint of the savage, are actually dead. The rite gives 
them a new existence and enables them to take their places 
in the tribe. He also finds instances in which the ceremony 
is reduced (for obvious reasons) to the symbolic wearing of 
strips of animal-skin on the hands or arms. He therefore 
believes that Jacob’s disguise was merely part of a ceremony 
ot rebirth,and that the whole story was inserted by a late 
biographer who wished to justify the succession of Jacob 
(for the second time) and therefore introduced a rite which 
was occasionally used in his own day when it was desired 
to revert to the older practice of ultimogeniture. At this 
point common-sense begins to revolt. Sir James supposes, 
in the first place, two stages of misunderstanding. One 
biographer, finding Jacob’s succession irregular, imports the 
rite of the kid-skins to regularise it, in accordance with a 
custom prevailing in his own time. A later biographer finds 
the situation not merely irregular but unintelligible, invents 
the mess of pottage off his own bat and constructs an in- 
genious but highly fantastic story to justify his predecessor’s 
justification. This is making the matter more complicated 
than is altogether desirable ; but it is not the most serious 
objection against Sir James’s theory. He produces no 
instance of the ceremony of rebirth being resorted to in 
order to secure the succession of a younger son ; and indeed 
the first reflection of common-sense is that no more inap- 
propriate ceremony for the purpose could well be thought of. 
It would merely have the effect of making the younger son 
younger still and would leave oo pee of the elder son 
unchanged. But, if we adopt Sir James’s key to the situa- 
tion, a more probable solution presents itself. Surely it 
must have been Isaac’s intention to vary the custom of 
ultimogeniture and, by means of a legal fiction, to make 
Esau his youngest son and so capable of inheriting. Jacob, 
finding himself threatened, managed to take his brother’s 
place in the ceremony ; and, on account of Isaac’s failing 
powers, the cheat was not discovered. Jacob therefore 
succeeded to his father’s property as his father had done 
before him; and the custom of ultimogeniture was main- 
tained for the time uninjured. On this view only one 
uncomprehending biographer is required. It has, it is true, 
the disadvantage of leaving Jacob with a stain on his cha- 
racter; but it has also the advantage of confirming the 
strong tradition of his craftiness without ascribing to him 
(or to Rebekah) the too ingenious device which is presented 
in the Old Testament narrative. 


But cases in which Sir James’s zeal for explanation outruns 
his judgment are very rare. Perhaps his material is too 
strange to leave in him any desire for strangeness in theory. 
His collection of savage rites, customs, and beliefs is of a 
most astonishing character ; and it confirms, what has been 
noticed before, the fact that the noble savage never ran wild 
in woods, but has always lived a life of rigid convention 
beside which that of an English bishop is a life of extravagant 
liberty. The prohibitions and prescriptions with which the 
savage is hedged about in every operation of his life, from 
milking his cows to marrying a wife, are incredibly minute 
and incredibly strict. They are, also, many of them, at 
first sight incredibly absurd; and here the student might 
well make himself ridiculous either by treating them with 
great gravity or by using them as a butt for his own facetious- 
ness. It is characteristic of the qualities in Sir James 
Frazer which make his work excellent that he preserves a 
nice mean between these extremes. He does not hide the 
fact that many of these elaborate observances must seem 
grotesque to civilised eyes ; but at the same time his attitude 
towards them expresses eloquently his sense of the serious- 
ness with which they are regarded by their practitioners and 
the importance which they have for all investigators into 
the evolution of the human spirit. This temper of mind 
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produces a temper of style which renders readable and inter- 
esting even such a flood of information as is contained in 
upwards of one hundred instances of customs relating to the 
marriage of cousins. Sir James’s savages remain alive even 
though he himself has never seen them. Whether they 
would have been even more vivid if he had had first-hand 
acquaintance with his material is a matter for conjecture : 
but the beauty of several passages in which he writes of 
parts of Greece which he knows leaves us regretting that 
he has never sojourned among the Sunk or spent a holiday 
with his charming and fantastic favourites, the Akikuyus. 


NEW WAYS OF THOUGHT 


Studies in Christianity. By A. Ciurron-Brocx. Constable. 
4s. 6d. net. 

The Helping Hand. By G. Govutp. Allen and Unwin. 
2s. net. 


Nothing is more significant in present-day life than the 
gradual tendency of art to become more intellectual and of 
thought to become more emotional. The rise of Cubism, 
Vorticism, Post-Impressionism, Futurism, in painting, letters 
and music, testifies to the artist’s defiant rejection of pure 
emotion, to his frantic efforts to range himself with the geo- 
metrician or the logician. In thought the opposite move- 
ment has been equally noticeable. The key-names of James 
and Bergson head a list which includes all manner of emo- 
tional thinkers, from the severe purity of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell to the nursery Gnosticism of Mr. H. G. Wells. 
Theology caught the complaint long ago in the epidemic of 
modernism ; but it has needed the war to produce the most 
violent reaction from the stern logic of the older creed- 
makers. Those of us who years ago played with the incom- 
patibility of truth and veracity, of faith and history, of 
reason and logic, survey the more recent exponents of the 
method a little ruefully. We hasten to add that neither 
Mr. Clutton-Brock nor Mr. Gould exhibits the new theology 
at its most fantastic; and each has written a book which 
will repay careful and considered reading. Neither, how- 
ever, is free from the tendency to apply an emotional 
standard to truth. Mr. Clutton-Brock, for instance, in his 
first chapter, compares the worship of Moloch with the use 
of children in factories : 

The savage sacrifices his children to his god because, from his 
observation of external reality, he believes that his god is cruel and 
demands sacrifice. That is his science, only he does not call it by 
that name. It is a science that teaches him to ignore his own 
values, to believe that they are contrary to the nature of things, or. 
as he puts it, to the will of God. Our ancestors called this will of 
God political economy and believed that science had freed them 
from superstition. But their political economy made them ignore 
their own values ; and they sacrificed children to it as the savage 
sacrificed them to Moloch. 


Putting aside such debatable questions as whether the 
savage was so self-conscious as this, and also whether men 
do not act sometimes from evil will, this parallel does not 
seem to us really complete. Mr. Clutton-Brock’s book is 
full of noble thought, and he has a passion for fairness 
which makes his volume eminently one to be recommended 
to those ignorant of, or hostile to, Christianity. 

Mr. Gould’s book is rather disconcerting reading. In the 
chapter on Sin he makes various generalisations which arouse 
criticism or contradiction—and then disarms the critie by 
continuing: ‘* The last thing, however, to be said about 
all these generalisations is that they are none of them quite 
true.” It is difficult to deal with a book written in this 
casual fashion; yet we are not sure that this very spirit 
of ease, of conversational inadequacy, will not attract a 
certain number of readers. The people who are afraid of 
being told will hail Mr. Gould as one of them ; he is a fellow- 
seeker, and can blunder like any of us. His book is a 
genuine effort to say what the person and ideal of Christ 
mean to him; and his sense of brotherhood is as keen as is 
Mr. Clutton-Brock’s. Some readers will dislike the vague- 
ness of Mr. Gould’s thought, his reliance on tone and value 
rather than on drawing; but it does not often actually 
mislead. In one passage, however, it does. He writes: 
** The sin in which morals are most obviously mixed up with 
physical conditions is that of cowardice. . . . One man 


can face bullets without flinching, but goes white and sick 
at the suggestion that he should scale a height.” It is a 


most dangerous error thus to confuse the normal, sound, 
human emotion of fear with the vice (for it is vice rather 
than sin) of cowardice. Fear is a_ perfectly non-moral 
reaction which warns the individual that his position needs 
considering. A man is not a coward who shrinks from 
walking a plank across a gulf; he is a coward if there is a 
child the other side in fear or danger, and he still refuses 
to walk it. In the same way fearlessness, audacity, to 
which we pay the same tribute as we do to beauty or charm, 
is not to be confused with the moral quality of courage, 
which is only exhibited at its highest by someone who is 
fundamentally terribly afraid. 


PERSONALIA 


Personalia. By E. S. P. Haynes. Selwyn and Blount. 
7s. 

Mr. Haynes’ book of essays opens with recollections of 
Edward Thomas, and while reading those few pages friends 
who never met him are beguiled into fancying they knew 
him. Since Edward Thomas was killed in the war we have 
realised better his quality as a writer. His poems, only 
published just before his death or posthumously, have an 
original charm. They have met with a recognition which 
his books, good as some of them were, did not. 

The literary life is, alas! largely a matter of pecuniary 
accommodation. Edward Thomas became a _ journalist 
because he was poor, and yet loved letters too much to 
employ his life otherwise than in writing. The journalism 
of such a man has always a peculiar quality. He always 
wishes to give his best and only his best ; he often succeeds. 
But when time or theme do not permit of it, a lassitude is 
apt to creep into his work which may make it seem inferior 
to that of men who turn out books and articles unconscious 
that they are unworthy of their subjects, but delighting 
the while in the vigour of their own prompt faculties. But 
we must not pity overmuch the poet and the amateur who 
has had to write to order. He has paid his way by thinking 
and feeling, in however harassed and cramped a fashion ; 
that is to say, he has made his living by the exercise of the 
powers it delighted him most to use. It is more than can 
usually be said of the majority. Mr. Haynes has drawn 
the portrait of a delightful, sensitive, receptive man, and 
he has used quotation so deftly that in their new context 
such passages take on the quality of recorded talk—a thing 
not easy to do. The ease and directness of Mr. Haynes’ 
writing makes it very pleasant reading. He talks to us 
about men who are dead, retells the good stories they used 
to tell, describes their habits, touches in their careers, 
with such pleasure himself in recollection that the reader 
may hardly notice, till he reaches the essay called All Souls’ 
Day, that behind this zest in reminiscence lies a kind of 
philosophy, a “ piety ” in the Roman sense. This is naturally 
most obvious when he writes of those to whom he was 
personally attached—of Rupert Brooke, his brother Alfred, 
and of Keeling; but something of this spirit hovers also 
over those other essays upon dead men, who for a time 
were vigorous ghosts and now only haunt the memories of 
few, and they, too, growing old. That to remember, to 
gather up the fragments that remain, is the best way 
of enriching experience ; that it is good to be remembered 
with pleasure—better perhaps, more enviable, than to 
be missed, are the conclusions of the essay on All Souls’ 
Day. ‘* We cannot keep up the illusion of permanence 
in life,” he writes, ‘‘ although that illusion is, perhaps, 
the principal charm of being young. We have got to face 
the fact that this world is an unending process of flux and 
change, and further, that even our own selves are inces- 
santly dying and being born again from day to day, if we 
are to live in any sense worthy of the word ‘life.’ We 
see how very old people die just because they fail to respond 
to the flux and the change; the process, whether mental 
or physical, is the same; indeed, we sometimes notice how 
middle-aged persons who are unduly!subservient to very 
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Do you keep a Bowl 
of Water 


in front of your Gas Fire ? 


It 1s really quite unnecessary. 
Presumably it is put there to 
prevent the air of the room 
becoming “dry” and conse- 
quently absorbing moisture from 
the skin of the occupants? 


But radiant heat does mor raise the tem- 
perature of the air or dry it, and the 
modern gas fire gives out from 70 to 
80 per cent of its warmth in the form 
of radiation. The small residue of con- 
vected heat is of such comparatively low 
temperature that the air is directly affected 
only to an inappreciable extent. 


Hence there is no unpleasant and un- 
healthy ‘‘stufly” atmosphere in an 
adequately ventilated room heated by 
means of a modern and properly-fitted 
gas fire, while it has been clearly estab- 
lished that in the present emergency 
the use of such fires contributes to the 
national interest. 


The importani question of the distinction 
between radiant and convected heat 
1s fully discussed in a booklet entitled 
“4 Bowl of Water”, which will 
be forwarded to any enquirer who 
communicates with the undersigned. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW.1 








Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


Prime Ministers and Some Others 
A Book of Reminiscences by the Right Hon. GEORGE 
W. E. RUSSELL. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Shakespeare’s Workmanship 
3y Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
Cloth, 15s. net. (Second Impression.) 


The Little Grandmother of the Russian 


Revolution 
Reminiscences and Letters of Catherine Breshkovsky. 
By ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. Cloth, ros. 6d. 
net. 


Chats on Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
By ARTHUR HAYDEN. With 56 Illustrations. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. net. (The Chats Series.) 


Facts About France 


By E. SAILLENS. With a Foreword by E. Hovr- 
LAQUE. 66 Illustrations, Maps and Plans. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hughes 
A Study. Cloth, 6s. net. 


Mr. Hughes is here examined on his merits, oratorical and other. 


Freedom in Finance 
By OSWALD STOLL. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


A study of the power of credit in National life. 


My Life and Friends 


A Psychologist’s Memories. By JAMES SULLY, 
LL.D. With 12 Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


A Short History of France 
By Madame DUCLAUX. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. (Third 
Impression.) 


Tropic Days 
Further Confessions of a Beachcomber. By F. J. 
BANFIELD. Illustrated. Cloth, r6s. net. 


The Wonders of Instinct 

Chapters in the Psychology of Insects. By J. H. 
FABRE. With 16 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net. (Third Impression.) 


Social Life in the Insect World 


By J. H. FABRE. With 23 Illustrations. Cloth, 
tos. 6d. net. (Eighth Impression.) 


Pedagomania, or: the Gentle Art of 


eaching 
By A Bachelor of Arts. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


A diverting yet instructive skit on modern methods of teaching, 


From Mill-Boy to Minister 
The Life of the Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P. By 
EDWARD GEORGE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Robert W. Service’s Poems 
1. RHYMES OF A RED-CROSS MAN 
2. SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH 

3. BALLADS OF A CHEECHAKO 

4. RHYMES OF A ROLLING STONE 


M.A.B. (Mainly About Books).—The December issue contains the 
first account of A. F. Kerensky’s earlier career published in English, 
a story by Lord Dunsany, a critical study of Lord Northcliffe by E. T. 
Raymond, and an article by the Right Hon. George W. E. Russell. 
Send for a free specimen copy. Annual Subscription, 1s. post free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
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old parents lose elasticity before their time. Individuality 
is itself no more than a capacity to assimilate through 
human intercourse, and observation and affections, all that 
enables it to survive, and all that we have assimilated from 
the dead will ever remain part of us. Memories of the dead 
will always form our standards and give us a certain bias 
of selection. . . .” Not that the tone of these essays is 
wistful ; it is, on the contrary, cheerful and robust. ‘* The 
worst wrong we can commit is to allow ourselves to be so 
obsessed by the idea of death as to lose the idea of life,” 
he says at the conclusion of that essay. It would be easy 
to review this book merely by selecting anecdotes from it ; 
and no doubt that is the form in which it will be most 
generally recommended. It is amusing, for instance, to be able 
to date the fashion for taking frequent baths by an anecdote : 
an old colonel is speaking of the ‘fifties and complaining 
of the additional luggage which officers carried about with 
them in consequence. ‘* These young men keep washing 
themselves till there is not a bit of natural smell about 
them.” The reader will get a good many glimpses into 
the habits of the past and the ideas of the past from 
these pages, and also not infrequently meet with a passage 
as trenchant as this one which closes Three Men of Peace : 


** Who dies if England lives?” like most rhetorical questions 
invites no answer. But one may well ask what sort of an England 


would survive if wars on the present scale occurred in each decade. 


Certainly not the England that produced Chaucer's Knights: 


And though that he was worthy, he was wise, 
And of his post as meke as is a mayde. 

He never yet no vilanie ne sayde 

In alle his lif unto no manere wight ; 

Ife was a very parfit gentil knight. 


THE CITY 


HERE is always a disinclination on the part of 
business men to enter into fresh engagements 
towards the end of the year, it being a natural thing 

to desire one’s end-year accounts to be as simple as possible. 
With the approach of the holidays added to this factor, 
there is not very much doing, but on the whole, prices are 
well maintained. The definite announcement is now made 
that National War Bonds of the present series will cease on 
Saturday, January 18th. The new series then to be issued 
will presumably still bear 5 per cent. interest, but be shorn 
of their rights of conversion into War Loans present and 
future. Railway stocks are falling back in price, the 
reason given by one of the financial papers being that “it 
is obvious that a big poll in favour of the Labour Party 
candidates would not be conducive to cheerfulness in the 
railway market.” In the City, the idea seems to be that if a 
national transport department, including railways, is 
created, its first head will be Sir Eric Geddes, although 
Mr. Winston Churchill is also mentioned as a_ possible 
candidate for the post. The flood of new issues referred 
to last week is now commencing. _ It is a long time since two 
prospectuses have been advertised on the same day, but this 
week we have had £1,520,000 7 per cent. non-cumulative 
preference shares offered at par by the Mond Nickel Company, 
and £500,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent. redeemable deben- 
tures of the Morgan Crucible Company offered at 98 per 
cent. The latter is interesting, as it is the first issue 
sponsored by the British Trade Corporation, which was 
formed by the Government about two years ago, with 
a view to assisting British industries after the war. The 
prospectus is quite in the traditional manner, and does not 
err on the side of giving too much information, but the 
debentures certainly appear to be well covered, and seeing 
that they have to be repaid at par in five annual drawings 
of £100,000 each, commencing December 31st, 1919, they 
must be deemed attractive, and will probably be over- 


subscribed. 
* ok x 


The Sao Paulo correspondent of the Chamber of Commerce 
Journal gives more details of the serious damage to 
crops which occurred at the end of June. It appears 
that the damage was not caused directly by the frost itself, - 


but by the brilliant sunshine which followed and burnt up 
the trees. In the case of coffee, the principal product, the 
current year’s crop has not suffered much, as the harvest 
was in full swing, but those trees which had not been picked 
were badly injured, so that the year’s crop will, be reduced 
by from one to two million bags. All the younger trees there 
were ‘‘ nipped,” and it is estimated that it will take at 
least three or four years to reproduce anything like this 
year’s crop, and even this will only be possible by the exercise 
of great economy on the part of the agriculturists, many 
of whom have been almost ruined. Other crops, such as 
castor oil, tobacco and sugar, were also damaged. The 
State of Sao Paulo, and, indeed, Brazil itself, are so de- 
pendent upon the coffee crop as a means vl ye | for 
imports that the reduced crops of this commodity during 
the next three or four years may be serious; on the other 
hand, as was the case with the decline in value of Brazil’s 
other staple product—rubber—in so far as planters are 
driven to cultivate other crops, it is good for the country 
thus to spread its risks, and it is weleome news therefore 
to learn that growers are planting cotton on a large scale. 
It is stated that enormous tracts of land in Sao Paulo are 
suitable for cotton-raising, and the next year or two are 
expected to witness an enormous increase in the production of 
cotton, the world outlook for which is such as to render its 
increased cultivation likely to be very profitable. Brazil 
is also producing and exporting enormous quantities of 
black beans (which the scarcity of foodstuffs during the war 
introduced to Europe), and these new articles of export 
should go a long way to meet the deficiency in the coffee 
crop. Higher prices for coffee itself may also assist in 
this direction, and will certainly be to the benefit of those 
Java companies mentioned in these notes on November 2nd, 
which raise considerable quantities of coffee, as well as 
rubber. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, according to the New York correspondent 
of the Financial Times, a group of American, British and 
French financial interests has made a big coup in the coffee 
market while the New York coffee exchange has been closed. 
This group is said to have bought up nearly all the supplies 
of coffee on the Atlantic seaboard, in addition to heavy 
purchases of future deliveries from Brazil, these last bargains 
having been carried out through Liverpool and Havre. 
It is almost unnecessary to add that the price of coffee has 
advanced considerably. If the news is true, we are back 
again to ‘‘ business as usual ” with a vengeance, and those 
misguided people who think that war is going to make a 
difference in these matters will see their mistake. The 
far-sightedness of some people is not, however, equal to 
their cupidity, and Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky themselves 
could not have played more effective cards to arouse anti- 
capitalistic feeling throughout the United States. This 
speculation coup may be one of the results of the removal 
of commercial restrictions in America, an example which 
Lord Devonport is so anxious to see followed here. Mean- 
while, the rubber market is congratulating itself upon the 
fact that all the regulations governing the production of 
rubber manufactures and the imports of crude rubber 
into the United States have been cancelled, minimum 


prices having been abolished. 
Emit Davies. 


The Humanist 


By Post 4d. 





Threepence Monthly. 
Yearly Subscription, 4s. 


Religion, based upon a love of Humanity, is the 
spiritual expression of Socialism, as Socialism is 
the logical outcome of such a religion. The Humanist 
is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The January number, now ready, contains articles 
by Gerald Gould and H. G. Chancellor.—Write to 
WATTS & CO., 17 Jonnson’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
Lots Ltd., distributors of Lotus and Delta boots and shoes, 


are looking for a well-educated man or woman, preferably from 30-40, to take 

charge of their Correspondence Department. The position calls for a good 
knowledge of English, and the ability to express the Company’s point of view with 
clearness, dignity and tact. Previous experience either in business or a Government 
Department essential. Apply: Managing Director, Lotus Ltd., Stafford. 
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“ De Resske” Shace-Savers 


DeReszke’ 


gs! CIGARETTES 


Numbers of good judges—men and women whose 
palates are unusually keen—have recorded their 
opinions of the “De Reszke” American Cigarettes. 
The following* examples are representative of all s— 

Sir Charles V. Stanford, M.A., Mus. Doc., writes; 
“The ‘De Reszke’ American Cigarettes seem to me to 
be excellent.’’ 

bard Dehan (Author of “The Dop Doctor ¢ 

writes: “I have always appreciated the ‘ De Reszke 
Cigarette as one of the finest Turkish blends obtainable 

I find in the ‘ De Reszke’ Americana flavour arid mild- 
nae which are calculated to enhance your deservedly high 
reputation amongst literary and professional people.” 
* Other opinions in other “ De Reszke”’ advertisements 


Sold Everywhere 
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THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET@ 
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LIST 433 NOW READY. 
Post free on application. 


Many Special Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders. All New Copies 
offered at yo - of from 60 to 85 per cent. off Published Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265 High Holborn, London, W.C.2. 























“ 4 BOOK SHOULD HELP US TO ENJOY LIFE OR TO ENDURE IT.” 


LAMLEY & CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 

1, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W 
EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS & BOOK-LOVERS. 
We hold a permit for sending books to Neutral Countries. 
New Cataiogues of First Editions and Christmas Books. 

On SATURDAY we remain open until 7 o'clock. 











LECTURES, ETC. 


HURCH OF HUMANITY, Lowpon Positivist 
Society, 19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, W.C. 

11.15. S.H. Swinny, ‘‘ Peace on Earth, Goodwill to Men.” 





HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College 
for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M.H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 

(Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A_ residential College 
providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes 
preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for 
the Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice 
in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in 
Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 
70 guineas. Next term begins on January 15th. 

Particulars as to qualifi or scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College. 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 











ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
RECOGNISED BY THE Boarp oF Epucation. 

Im connection with the London University and recognised by the Cambridge 

Teachers’ eee, * Syndicate 

Principal : Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 

B.A: London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 

Teachers’ Training Certificate. 





Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the Lendon University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge ¥—4s4 he Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parts I Il. 

Demonstration School aed to the College ; snd practice for students in neigh- 

schools under the supervision of specialis 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships on £12 to £24 offered to Students, 

with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. 

s of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 


Particular 
PRINCIPAL at 
The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road. 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hoa. 

Sir William Mather LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte 

ore, M.A. ; Secretary . Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fer information sonceraing 
Schelarshise and Lean ‘Fund apply to the Principel, Miss Lawzence. 


Fast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 


pes pa Counsazs in Ants, Science, Mrpicine, and Excinezaine hw Men 
and Wewen, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Studen 
liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from RacisTxar. 


SCHOOLS. 


S*; MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar ef Newa- 
bam College (Historica! vase w Maria Grey Training College 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus om application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 














ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy aad beautiful situatien. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free developmest as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre- 

pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 

students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Buus. 





HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION eon 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, 

Music 9 yr Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art. Gardening. 
Ceekery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 


Principals: The MIssks MANVILLE. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress : Miss Cuameers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for tne geen of the com- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical! 
work such as Cookery, Gardening 5 Poultry-keeping, The girls will be 
tor the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, =—— of Eurhyth Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's “aan. 7) guineasa year. Gerrard's is 
500 ft. above sea fovel, endl and is on gravel soil, The bouse is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of _ every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 
Tel. : Central 1565. 








YPEWRITING, Duplicating, Translations, — OLIVE BEAMIsH, 
93 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free, 2d. 
—Matravsian Lesevs, 48 Broadway, Westminster. S.W.1. 
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JOHN LANE’S LATEST BOOKS 


Illustrated List sent on application. 





A GREAT LIVING BRITISH MASTER. 





PRINTS & DRAWINGS by FRANK BRANGWYN 


with some other Phases of his Art 
Profusely Illustrated. By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 242 12s. 6d. net. 


Also Large Paper Edition limited to 60 Copies, with special Lithograph and an Etching by FRANK BRANGWYN. 


ven us more faithfully the essentials of the originals. . 
the most important art book of the year, and equally certainly the 


Pall Mall Gazette—“ poms a has reproduction 
it can be said that it fails. .« The volume is ce 
it ith Globa™= Rake Tak 

he Globe.—“ aah oo Se mae 5 pupentene om Rest: of Ge 
eatin ma a 


season. . 
exposition of the theme to which it is devoted.” 


(Price on application.) 
. There is not one illustration of which 
gift-book 
It is beautiful and satisfactory alike in the method of its produc- 


‘s finest creations, which is ity — 


Post.— contains some of Bi ‘ The volume, 
the he printing of the the plates and ‘letterpress being & joy’to'the connoisseurs eye, should find a place on the bookshelves of all lovers: of British 





THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE 


By MAX BEERBOHM. With 24 Illustrations in Colour. 


by GEORGE SHERINGHAM. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 
Also a limited edition of 50 oe. on Japanese vellum, 
£2 12s. 6d. net (sold before publication). 
The Times.—“ Illustrated b George Sheringham, i 
shelves. and teop ‘upon reaects himsif will seal from the schoaloom 
- « The te of Mr. Sheringham’s 


> ornament, subtle appreciation of the 

authors epi, iets be po SS oS Se eer a oe 

pL Tm PLT, uce a work which gives in an unusual degree 
impression that the artist liked doing it,” 


THE FAIRIES’ ANNUAL 


By CECIL STARR JOHNS. [Illustrated in Colour and 
Black-and-White by the Author. Crown 4to. tos. 6d. 
net. 

Pall Mall Gazette—“ The treatment of the subject is so novel and its 
manner s0 ada: coved of children." ene ne 
among the books beloved of children. 

The Globe.—“ A captivating series of original fairy fancies, . 
colcured + in —— are quaint inventions carefully and datght 
fully elaborated. . The volume will repay careful study to exhaust its 
manifold delights. 


RHYMES OF THE RED TRIANGLE 


Pictures in Colour by JOYCE DENNYS, with Verses by 
HAMPDEN GORDON. Uniform with “ Our Hospital 
A.B.C. ” and “‘ Our Girls in War Time.”” 4s. 6d. net. 

New Witness.—“ The drawings in this beautifully printed book are very 
clever. Some of the line work is admirable, and the artist’s sense of humour 
is undoubted. . On - + the humours of the Y.M.C.A, at home 
and abroad are most amusing! yed.”” 

The —“A Dennys- Telien volume is becoming an established 
Christmas institution.” 


THE THIRD EVE BOOK 


Pictures by ‘“‘ FISH.” Written and Designed by 
“FOWL.” Uniform with “ The New Eve.” 4s. 6d. 
net. 

The Globe.—* Miss Fish has the secret of power in the quaint forms she 
has chosen to appeal to one and all, and the —s consistency with 
which she goes on irs my hae is a proof of geniu: 

The Guardian. a wonderful fertility ‘ot ideas and wealth of 
we and ~y-y 


e Sa ae clever.” 
Gazette, —* Every bit as good as its p ecessors. Miss Fish’s 
pe. £ is as artfully simple = demurely piquant as ever.’ 
THE NOAH’S ARK BOOK 
Pictures in Colour by ‘“‘ FISH.” Rhymes by A. H. 
FISH and MARGARET LAVINGTON. Crown 4to. 
4s. “. net. 
Miss Fish is certainly the most brilliant of our humorous artists, not only 


from ee ee her power of conveying a character or em m in 
a few lines, but for the extr: inary decorative quality of her work. 


A LITTLE CHAFF 
Verses by MARGARET LAVINGTON, Illustrated by 
HELEN URQUHART, Authors of ‘‘Cackles and 
Lays.” 3s. 6d. net. 
inspired Shy < qennine aprit of narenry thane, which bo inece skil can tanlbate 
wi 6! 
Seoves how ot completely e authors aro i sympathy with the 


masterp 
p ny fascinating, and the humour of 


Referee.—" The lilting 
Miss Urquhart’s quaint, 


the various animals depicted mirth-provoking. 
clever drawings in eoleur a are delightful.” 


FIGHTING TYPES 


Pictures by W. OTWAY CANNELL, with Verses by 
HAMPDEN GORDON. Crown 8vo. Half cloth. 2s. 6d. 

net. 
Mr. Otway Cannell was so successful in his delineation of soldier types in 
the covers of “My Erratic Pal” and “ Out To Win,” that the publisher 
from men at the front that Mr. Cannell should 
ictures, The present volume is the result, and Mr, 


Hampden Gordon contributes short descriptive verses for each picture. 





THE NEWEST FICTION 


THE ROUGH ROAD 


a J. LOCKE. Eighth Edition in the Press. 6s. 6d, 
net. 

Evening News.—‘ Beneath his wondrously light touch Mr. Locke hides a 
knowledge of humanity. The story is dev — Sa charm 
and will rank ap eb} 4 Locke’s delicately ~, ll 

Pall Mall Gazette.—*‘* in the Army makes an entrancing story 
vsrligh Wealty-—"A great war sry. Oe Of 


war 
Mr. Loc 





attracts me.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘* Mr. W. J. Locke is a gate: darren 
and his method ws better every year. In ‘ : Bae Rongh is af 
mirably exhib oo whole is written pt, tah 


and to do this, and do it well, as an ne who has ever tried to write « novel 


knows, is the height of technical excel 


THE CHOICES OF AN ETONIAN 
By HORACE BUCKLEY. 6s. net. 
Evening News.—"“ A story of much fascination and originality.’’ 


CAPTAIN MARRADAY’S MARRIAGE 
By THOMAS COBB. 6s. net. 

Sunday Evening Ti .—* Treated with a freshness that makes the 
book wholly delightful. , & deeply interesting book, in which there are 
three very well-drawn characters. 

Daily Graphic.—*“ This attractive story . . . @ welcome change from 
the conventional war novel.” 


THE FLAPPER’S MOTHER 
By MADGE MEARS, Author of ‘The Candid Courtship,” 


&c. 6s. net. 
Evening News.—‘ A hearty welcome to Miss Madge Mears, whose novel, 
‘The Flapper’s Mother,’ as unconventional in the m st. of conventionatit y 
as her precedi ng work d & also a very clever piece of modern psy- 


chology” 


ONE YEAR AT THE RUSSIAN COURT 


By RENEE ELTON MAUD. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 
An exceptionally cm bees of a year spent at the Court of the Czar 
in 1904-1905. Mrs. Maud,who many ——— in the anes. 


in ga oa intimately connected 
Court, had e "aod allthat sh to study the Im and their sr areas 


from the inside, an 1) that she s saw is sketched with an engaging vivacity. 


CORN FROM OLDE FIELDES — 


An Anthology of Old English Poems, from the 14th 
to the 17th Century. By the Hon. ELEANOR M. 
BROUGHAM. 7s. 6d. Second Edition. 
W. L. Courtngy in the Daily Telegraph.—“ The collection as a whole is 
one of which a may well be proud, and on which she deserves 
the amplest congratulations. 


THE VICTORY COOKERY BOOK 


By Mrs. C. S. PEEL and IWAN KRIENS. Introduc- 
tion by the Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P., Food 
Controller. 5s. net. 

Daily Mail.—“ I like the book immensely because I, knowing a little 
about cookery, can learn from it much more, and because I know that even 
the least capable cook who ever came into a war-time kitchen should not fail 
to understand the very simple instructions given her for the preparation of 
the three hundred or so dishes.” - 


CASTING OUT FEAR 
By the Hon. Mrs. LIONEL GUEST. Third Edition. 
38. 6d. net. 
Evening Standard.— ty Guest’s inate & wl woth tatring. 
Westminster Gazette“ A book many people will keep by their 
usictine onl tan te aes cour te ere Mrs. Guest is to be 
thanked f for giving us so many pages of common sense.” 

















JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 1. 


Write for Autumn List and Illustrated Christmas Catalogue. 
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